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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to full warning of what was coming, and General Cadorna 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London,W.C.2._ may be trusted to make the necessary readjustments. 
This is the first time that the Germans have had to give 
the Austrians substantial help against the Italians, and 

It is essential that paper should be economised. the circumstance rightly viewed is not discouraging for 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” our Southern Allies. 





mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of . ‘ 4 

our readers who have not already done so either to 

place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe = =‘T'he operations of the Germans in the Gulf of Riga 
to the paper direct. have resulted, according to German statements, in the 


=~ — capture of 20,000 prisoners, 200 guns and 150 machine- 
guns. There have been no developments on the main- 


r “NHE week has witnessed an amount of land- Jand—save a mysterious enemy withdrawal between the 





fighting remarkable for the time of year. On Gulf and the Dvina—but the German Fleet is in great 

Tuesday the French gained a singularly com- strength in the Baltic, and the Russians, as a precau- 
plete victory in a “ limited offensive ” of the type associ- tionary measure, are evacuating the civil population 
ated with General Pétain’s name; whereby all the of Kronstadt. There are no further particulars about 
German ridge-positions on the southern face of the the proposed transference of the capital to Moscow. 
Laon salient were captured over a front of five miles. The change would have been made months ago had it 
The peril to the French positions round the Laffaux not been for the opposition of the extreme revolution- 
Mill is thus entirely removed; the German salient is aries who saw in it a blow at their own power. For the 
deprived of natural defences on its southern side; and time the important thing in Russia is not the fighting, 
an important step has been achieved towards compelling but the progress made by the Government towards 
a further German retreat. Success was the fruit of reorganising the nation and the Army. There was a 
ultra-methodical preparation and a very heavy artillery, fine determination about the official speeches made to 
and the victors secured 8,000 prisoners and 70 guns. the Preliminary Parliament which has now assembled. 
The battle was fought on the anniversary of that before M. Kerensky pointed with justifiable pride to the 
Verdun. A following-up blow added two thousand more Government’s success against two rebellions, one 
prisoners and many guns, the Oise-Aisne canal being Maximalist and one military; and there appeared to 
reached. In Flanders heavy though local German be general agreement that the immediate salvation of 
counter-attacks have been the main feature of a muddy Russia lies in the possibility of getting the Army in 
and stormy week ; but south of the Alps, where cam- fighting trim. According to the Prime Minister, the 
paigning is now easier, an Austrian offensive with strong officers are now solid in their loyalty to the Government, 
German support was launched on Wednesday against and the first steps towards a new discipline have been 
the Italian positions at Tolmino and on the northern taken. General Alexeieff added that one of the most 
part of the Bainsizza plateau. The enemy claimed some necessary steps was a systematic education of the Army 
successes on the opening day ; but the Italians had had —here, as elsewhere, the new Russia suffers for the old 
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Russia’s crimes—as to the aims of the war. One thing 
in all the Russian welter is very striking and should not 
be overlooked here: that is, that even those who are 
most anxious for peace never talk of a separate peace. 
That their confidence in us is not misplaced we, of course, 
know. “We have,” as Sir Edward Carson puts it, 
“* pooled our honour,” and it seems that we have already 
treated with the contempt it deserved one German 
proposal that we should betray our Eastern Ally. At 
the same time, no harm can be done by an occasional 
reiteration of this resolve, such as that made on Thursday 
by Lord Robert Cecil. 


* * * 


Three years ago “The War to End War” was 
widely regarded as an idealist’s phrase; to-day it 
represents the settled policy of the British Government. 
We do not remember that Lord Curzon or Lord Milner 
have yet spoken about it, but during the past week 
the note of “Never Again” has been struck with 
remarkable vigour by four members of the War 
Cabinet. The speeches of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Bonar Law at the War Economy meeting in this regard 
are thoroughly in harmony with those made on Wed- 
nesday by Sir Edward Carson and General Smuts. 
Sir Edward said in terms that the war will have been 
fought in vain if it does not lay the foundation of the 
end of war; General Smuts used much the same 
phraseology and opened out the prospect of “ the 
end of standing armies.” The only conceivable 
machinery on which permanent peace and national 
disarmament can rest is that of a League of Nations : 
the creation of such a League is now an official British 
war-aim. But, as General Smuts indicated, a necessary 
preliminary is the achievement of our other war aims : 
the smashing of the Prussian system, and a national 
settlement in Europe. 


> * * 


The German cruiser-raid, which occurred on 
October 17th but was only announced in last Monday’s 
papers, can scarcely, with whatever reserve, be viewed 
as other than a regrettable incident. A number of 
Scandinavian merchantmen, with a convoy of two 
British destroyers as protection against submarines, were 
sailing from Norway to the Shetlands, when two large 
German cruisers attacked them. The time is said to 
have been about 7 a.m. ; the place is said by the Germans 
to have been in Shetland territorial waters; and 
though this is denied by the British communiqué, 
it seems to have been not very far from the islands. 
The two destroyers were sunk after a brave but hopeless 
resistance, and the Germans then sank nine of the 
neutral vessels by gunfire under circumstances of 
extreme brutality. Neither on their way out nor on 
their way back were the raiders molested. The official 
defence, as indicated by Sir Eric Geddes in the House 
of Commons, is to compare the raid to those on Yarmouth 
and Scarborough in former years, and plead that such 
risks can never be wholly eliminated. There is a good 
deal in this, but it may be pointed out that the way 
back from the Shetlands is much further than that 
from Yorkshire, that it had to be traversed in daylight, 





that our Fleet (even apart from the Americans) is much 
stronger in high-speed fighting ships than it was, and 
that there was something like an hour's interval in 
which to organise by wireless the encounter or inter- 
ception of the raiders. More explanation is certainly 
needed. The public, when the news came, was busier 
thinking about the Zeppelins which had raided England 
but were punished in France. Here the answer of the 
authorities is more conclusive. The weather on the 
night was peculiar; the lower air-strata were very 
cloudy and still; above 14,000 feet a fierce N.-W. 
gale was blowing. The Zeppelins were driven by our 
defences to seek invisibility in the highest level; they 
did so at the price of losing their bearings and being 
carried to France by the gale. In the morning, when 
daylight returned and visibility with it, the French 
brought four of them down. 


* * * 


The effect of time and war-changes upon the register 
was well illustrated in East Islington on Tuesday, where, 
in a hot three-cornered contest, 4,754 electors went to 
the poll, as against 8,881. The votes recorded were 
only 37 per cent. of those on the 1915 register. The 
Government candidate polled nearly twice as heavily 
as his nearest rival, Mr. Pemberton Billing’s “ Vigilante.” 
The “‘ National” candidate, heavily backed by General 
Page Croft, Admiral Lord Beresford, and the Morning 
Post (which is probably quite unknown to most of the 
inhabitants of Islington) managed to get only 518 votes— 
the sort of number that Pacifist candidates have been 
getting in other constituencies. It would probably, 
however, take a good many of such farcical collapses to 
persuade the leaders of the National Party that there 
is no public demand for them and that they are hope- 
lessly out of touch with the feeling of the mass of their 


countrymen. " 
* * 


In the Lords on Wednesday, Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Sydenham made a combined assault upon the 
Government’s Indian policy, in respect of the announce- 
ment of reforms, Mr. Montagu’s mission, and the 
release of Mrs. Besant. They took the most uncom- 
promising stand against the offer of reforms in wartime, 
and against the cancelling of the internment as a mere 
concession to the extremists; while Lord Lansdowne 
brought up against the Secretary of State the speech 
in which, shortly before going to the India Office, 
he attacked the system of Indian administration as 
mechanical and obsolete, and demanded a programme 
of Home Rule. Lord Islington, in a detailed reply for 
the Government, was plainly right in saying that it 
was a question whether Mrs. Besant interned did not 
constitute a more mischievous rallying-point for the 
extremists than Mrs. Besant free. The Government 
had a more eminent apologist in Lord Curzon, who, 
perhaps for the first time in his career, was heard 
arguing against a policy of executive repression. He 
protested against the hostile use of Mr. Montagu s 
pre-Ministerial utterances, and stated emphatically that 
in India Mr. Montagu would neither make speeches nor 
initiate action. As for the new policy, it had been 
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proclaimed only after the Home Government had for 
months together been receiving “ telegrams, letters, 
and appeals from the Viceroy and his Council calling 
attention to the increasing gravity of the situation,” 
and urging a definite declaration. When a statesman 
like Lord Curzon makes such an admission as this, its 
significance needs no further witness. 
x * * 


In view of the general approval accorded to the 
Whitley Report, and its proposals for National and 
District Councils representing Trade Unions and 
Employers’ Associations, together with an elected 
Works Committee in each establishment, the Govern- 
ment has very naturally endorsed the scheme, and is 
now formally pressing it upon every organised industry. 
It remains to be seen how far either employers or 
workmen will really be eager to put it in operation. 
The Government itself, it may be remarked, is at all 
times the most extensive employer of manual labour 
in the country, and we assume that instructions have 
heen given to set up an elected Works Committee in 
every industrial establishment run by the Munitions 
Minister, the Postmaster-General, the Controller of 
the Stationery Office, the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, and those of Customs and Excise, the Lords 
of the Admiralty, and the Army Council. Certain indus- 
tries are monopolised by the Government (like the 
posts and telegraphs), and, presumably, we shall soon 
hear of the Trade Unions in these industries being 
summoned to elect their representatives to sit on 
District and National Councils with an equal number 
of the local and departmental managers representing 
the employer. The President of the Board of Trade, 
who is now the autocratic paymaster of the 600,000 
railwaymen (though he always bashfully pretends that 
the shareholders in the two hundred companies are 
still legally and financially the men’s masters), is con- 
sidering how to do likewise in his big industry. It 
can hardly be assumed that the War Cabinet is pressing 
the scheme on other employers without being willing 
to adopt it in its own establishments. 


* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George is, we think, making a deplorable 
mistake in postponing once more both the Education 
Bill and the urgently needed Health measures. Both 
have behind them an overwhelming weight of support 
from thoughtful people in all grades, sections and 
parties; and both command the almost universal 
backing of the Press. Mr. Herbert Fisher’s Bill has 
evoked some quite mistaken opposition among Local 
Authorities beyond the Trent, but their fear lest this 
measure for giving them greater freedom of administra- 
tion should be insidiously bringing them more under the 
heel of Whitehall can be easily allayed. All chance of 
passing the Bill this Session has, we suppose, now 
vanished in the Irish mists; but the Government will 
make a blunder, and suffer a further loss of credit, in 
widely separated circles, if this (or even an enlarged) 
education measure is not given the very first place in 
the programme next year, so that it may become law by 
Easter. 





Mr. Hayes Fisher has a great opportunity. He has an 
urgent Housing Scheme to put through before Christmas, 
so far as all preparations for the eventual building are 
concerned ; but this requires no immediate legislation, 
and needs only to be safeguarded from the official 
minimisers. When the verysmallest number of cottages 
required, for England and Wales alone, for completion in 
the very first year after peace, is officially put at 
300,000, Mr. Hayes Fisher cannot, without grave per- 
sonal discredit, allow the total to be cut down by half. 
Besides this unfortunate nibbling at the Housing 
Scheme, the President of the Local Government Board is 
fretting at the difficulties put in the way of his urgently 
required Health measures. The Prime Minister pointedly 
told the Insurance Societies Deputation that they must 
come quickly to an agreement with their opponents, or 
they would get nothing. Mr. Hayes Fisher should 
evolve a boldly conceived measure, which should unite 
the L.G.B. and the Insurance Commission in a self-con- 
tained and complete Ministry of Health, with a proper 
Advisory Committee representing professional interests ; 
and at the same time submerge the whole Poor Law 
system in a duly enlarged Health and Mental Deficiency 
service in the hands of the County and County Borough 
Councils, with suitable representation on their com- 
mittees and sub-committees of the other interests con- 


cerned. 
* * x 


An Irish correspondent writes :—On Tuesday in Par- 
liament the Redmondite party drew attention to the 
state of affairs in Ireland, and made out a case that was 
in large part unanswerable. There is no doubt that the 
recent government of Ireland, judged on results, must 
be characterised as a tragic absurdity. The debate 
centred chiefly round the question of responsibility. 
Dublin Castle was blamed by the Redmondites, on the 
supposition that this institution wishes to kill the Con- 
vention and is reckless of, if not favourable to, the 
growth of the extremist movement. The theory is that 
the coercion of Sinn Fein is the deliberate policy of cer- 
tain malignant or bigoted officials, who calculate that 
the best way of defeating Home Rule is by way of the 
exasperation of the Irish people. Mr. Duke, in reply, 
denied that there was a “ conscious enemy ”’ of the Con- 
vention on the Irish Executive, and, with the Premier, 
he defended arrests and repressive measures on the 
ground of the danger of further rebellion and German 
interference. The wording of his account of the circum- 
stances of Ashe’s death—the athlete with a weak heart ! 
—was ingenious, but need not seriously be considered 
until the Dublin Coroner’s Jury have brought in their 
verdict. Other notable features of the debate were the 
adhesion of Mr. T. M. Healy to the Sinn Fein cause, and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge that immediate legislative 
form would be given to the conclusions, if any, of the 
Irish Convention. In Ireland opinion has hardened 
against Sir Edward Carson, and an article deeming 
that statesman’s retirement into private life essential 
to Irish peace was permitted to be published in the 
Freeman's Journal. It was on the next day that Mr. 
Lloyd George covered Sir Edward Carson with compli- 
ments for his war-services. 
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WHY A LABOUR PARTY? 


IHE widespread interest aroused by the ap- 
proaching reorganisation of the Labour Party, 
as formulated by its National Executive, is 

itself a portent. During the past week, we learn, 
whilst the proposals have been the subject of innumer- 
able leading articles, the Party office has been over- 
whelmed with inquiries, and with applications for 
membership, from parts of the country in which no 
Labour propaganda has been carried on, and from 
grades and sections of society hitherto unsuspected of 
sympathy with the Party’s aims, The Labour Party’s 
detailed programme for “* Reconstruction ’’—which the 
Prime Minister publicly referred to his own Recon- 
struction Committee for special consideration, but of 
which that Committee never deigned even to acknow- 
ledge the receipt—has once more sprung into demand, 
and is enjoying a renewal of circulation that a publisher 
would envy. Apparently the declaration that the 
Labour Party is henceforth avowedly to be open to all 
who labour “ by hand or by brain”’; that it takes for 
its purpose the furtherance of the interests not of artisans 
only but of all who produce, as distinguished from those 
of the non-productive property-owning class ; and that 
it is to be reconstituted on a basis which will admit 
individual members as well as Trade Unions, corresponds 
with a general public desire. Mr. Henderson is to be 
congratulated on having struck the right note. If the 
constituent societies respond, and if the forthcoming 
Party Conference at Nottingham next January ratifies 
the action of its National Executive, the Labour Party 
may confidently look forward to playing a very im- 
portant part at the ensuing elections. 

The question has been raised in some quarters of 
changing the name of the Party. We think the National 
Executive has done wisely in making no such proposal. 
The Labour Party has been built up by a couple of 
decades of dogged work. It has gained a considerable 
and, on the whole, a very honourable reputation in the 
country. Over and over again its leaders and spokes- 
men, in the House of Commons and elsewhere, have 
been proved by subsequent events to have been right, 
when the trained statesmen of the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Parties have been wrong. Who doubts to-day 
that the Labour Party was right, and that Mr. Glad- 
stone and his followers were mistaken, in the long 
controversy that delayed for a whole generation the 
graduation and differentiation of the Income Tax ? 
Who is not ashamed to-day of the disaffected weak 
whiggery that has, down to this very hour, crippled 
our national policy in Education, in Public Health, in 
Housing ? Above all, in forcing upon the country in 
the first years of the present century, in the teeth of 
practically all our statesmen except Mr. Arthur Acland 
and the late Sir Charles Dilke, the conception of a 
legally enforced Minimum Wage, and, generally, of the 
“Common Rule” in industrial relations, as opposed 
to the employer’s autocracy in “‘ Individual Bargaining,” 
the Labour Party has transformed the very basis of the 
social order in a way that still baffles and bewilders the 
average Liberal or Conservative capitalist M.P. At 
no period in its history has the Party been restricted, 
either in theory or practice, to the manual working 
wage-earners. At no time has it given any excuse for 
the ignorant accusation that it regarded the manual 
workers alone as the creators of wealth. The retention 
of the present title rightly emphasizes the essential 
community of economic interest of all those who are, 
by their efforts, genuinely co-operating in the service 
of the community, as against those whose private owner- 
= of land and capital permits them, without service, 
to levy a toll upon the producers. Party designations 











throughout all Europe and America are haphazard and 
unilluminating enough—it is a curious fact that a large 
proportion of them were all invented together in the 
ill-starred Spanish Cortes of 1810-14—and that of the 
Labour Party is not only exceptionally distinctive, but 
has the further advantage of corresponding with the 
titles of similar movements in other countries. The 
suggested alternatives of the “ Democratic Party,” or 
the “* People’s Party ”’ are weak in comparison. 

The peculiarity of the Labour Party, in contrast 
with any other political party that has been or is likely 
to be formed, is that it starts with an organised force 
of four and a-half million adult men and women, mostly 
heads of households, now to be almost entirely included 
in the electorate, who are enrolled and brigaded in 
Trade Unions, themselves for the most part formally 
affiliated to the Party. This foundation in the Trade 
Union Movement, whilst a source of obvious danger 
to the Labour Party in the way of limitation and 
narrowness, is, on the other hand, a valuable safeguard. 
We must not overstate the position. The members 
of a Trade Union, like the members of a Co-operative 
Society, are not all of one and the same political opinion. 
They do not elect their executive committees to express 
their political desires. Nevertheless, on a wide range 
of issues—it may be issues destined to figure more 
largely than heretofore in election contests—Trade 
Unionists are remarkably united in political outlook, 
just as landowners or “City men” are; and on 
these issues it is rare indeed for any individual 
objection to be made to the political action taken by 
their representatives in their names. The Trade 
Unions act, so to speak, as caucuses inside the 
Labour Party; bringing their memberships under its 
political influence, focusing for its information their 
special desires and aspirations, and securing, for its 
candidates, an invaluable and ready-made nucleus 
of supporters in every industrial constituency. The 
affiliated Socialist societies, with their much smaller 
memberships of active propagandists drawn from all 
classes, contribute a no less valuable contingent of 
thinkers and writers, speakers and canvassers. But 
the special advantage to the Labour Party of its Trade 
Union foundation, the advantage destined to give 
it a security for continued straightness of aim which 
other political parties might envy, is the firmness of 
its anchorage in social “ equalitarianism.” All political 
parties are subject in their choice of policy, and in 
their decision upon particular issues, to the bias given 
by the social environment of their predominant mem- 
bership. So long as the Labour Party is anchored in 
the Trade Union Movement, which now reaches down 
to the humblest unskilled labourer and sweated woman 
worker, we may rely confidently on its dominant bias 
being always for the mitigation of that inequality of 
circumstance which at present brutalises our popu- 
lation and disgraces our civilisation. And in this con- 
tinual insistence on a better—that is, a more equal— 
distribution of the nation’s annual produce (neces- 
sarily involving an actual reduction of the part taken 
by the hundred thousand or so families drawing £1,000 
a year and upwards, in order that the nine million 
families drawing less than this income may get more), 
the Labour Party, as the landlords and capitalists are 
only now beginning to realise, has the support of Poli- 
tical Economy. ‘ 

We do not suggest that the Labour Party is any 
more certain to be right in its social and industrial 
proposals than the Conservative Party or the Liberal 
Party, past or future. But it will be protected against 
one particular cause of error and of deviation from 
its course. Its bias, being always towards equali- 
tarianism, will lead it, on the whole, towards the 
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right course, not the wrong. The late Henry Broad- 
hurst was not an abler financier than the late Lord 
Rothschild, and was far less correctly informed about 
the wealth of the nation. Yet Broadhurst rightly 
demanded a system of Old Age Pensions which Roth- 
schild seriously and solemnly declared—no doubt with 
absolute sincerity—that the country could not possibly 
afford! Indeed, if one did not remember how inevitably 
the wealthy statesmen of wealthy political parties are 
biased by their circumstances, it would be hard to 
refrain from anger at the thought of how the Gladstones 
and Harcourts, the Goschens and St. Aldwyns were 
accustomed literally to befool the nation—to tell it 
that it could not afford to give its children decent 
schooling, that to house its labourers as well as its 
horses was quite beyond its means, that the cost of 
the sanitation which would keep its people from needless 
disease was a burden impossible to be borne, that 
when the part of its income that it laid out through 
national channels rose to a hundred millions a year 
the country was on the way to bankruptcy, and that 
when this part reached two hundred millions it was a 
“rake’s progress”! What a condemnation of the 
statesmanship of the later Gladstonian era is contained 
in the little fact we learn from Sir Charles Dilke’s 
Life, that, on the preparation of each successive Budget, 
it was quite the customary thing for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whoever he was, to“threaten to resign 
merely because the Estimates would go up! When 
we remember how large a proportion of our people 
were being demoralised and degraded, racked by prevent- 
able disease and driven into premature graves, as a 
result of the inequality of circumstance that these 
statesmen refused to mitigate because they thought 
the nation positively could not afford to spend a few 
millions a year, we are wrong if we conclude that these 
men were specially ignorant of national finance. It 
was their bias against any reduction of the incomes of 
the property-owners that overcame their intellects, as 
it overcomes the intellects of many among their suc- 
cessors to-day. The spokesmen of the Labour Party on 
these matters were, as all the world now recognises, 
right, not because they were better informed or more 
capable financiers, but because their particular bias 
kept them straight. This is the justification for a 
Labour Party. 

But rightness of aim, kept straight by a bias that 
happens to coincide with the nation’s needs, will not 
of itself secure the desired results. The Labour Party 
must have, not only the right purpose, but also the 
right measures; and this means brains and training. 
It is altogether admirable, therefore, that Mr. Henderson 
should have made his appeal to those younger men who 
have enjoyed the advantages of a wider education than 
the work can secure, and of a training other than 
that of life at the forge, to come into the Labour Party, 
and work side by side with the Trade Union leaders, 
within Parliament and without, at the social and 
economic problems with which it has to grapple. There 
are, we believe, many who will respond to this appeal. 
The older political parties have to a great extent lost 
their distinctive features, even their special reasons 
for separate existence and mutual criticism. They seem 
to have no definite principles. They evidently do not 
know what to be at with regard to the social and eco- 
nomic questions that are now destined to afford the 
fundamental issues of politics. If the Labour Party, 
by taking into counsel those who would be qualified to 
assist, will add to its broad principles of social recon- 
struction, a perpetual and equally well-informed criti- 
cism of the acts and proposals of its rivals, and also, 
in due course, a supply of equally well-devised measures 
of its own—both these being things in evolving which the 


Party has hitherto been too modest—there is no reason 
why, with the aid of the Co-operators, if not at the first 
General Election, at any rate at no distant date, the 
Party should not find itself entrusted with the responsi- 
bilities of government. Mr. Henderson has a great 
opportunity before him. 


A REVOLUTION AMONG 


CO-OPERATORS 


OSE who have any knowledge of the world of 
Labour have recently received considerable enter- 
tainment from a picture of the “ ferment of revo- 
lution ” inthat world. The picture was a kind of fantastic 
nightmare which seemed to be the result of a bad 
industrial conscience and perhaps a surfeit of unearned 
increment. Meanwhile, quite unnoticed, there has been 
accomplished a revolution in that part of the Labour 
Movement which has always been the most cautious 
and the least advertised. It has become the fashion for 
a long time, even with Labour itself, to accept the Co- 
operative Movement as a very solid and stolid fact, but 
to put it on one side as a pro ive force or as an 
engine capable of adapting itself to new ideas or new 
policies. he attitude was not unjustified. Co-operators 
ve always formed the extreme Right in the Labour 
Movement. They have carried caution and conser- 
vatism to the point at which it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish them from timidity and rification. 
If any proof of this statement were wanted it could be 
found in one fact alone, namely, that despite the enormous 
— of the movement, since the foundation of the 
nglish Wholesale Society and the Co-operative Union 
there has been for half a century hardly any important 
change or development in its methods, form, or con- 
stitution. There has always been in it a small body of 
ardent reformers who have striven to urge their fellow 
Co-operators to use the power of the organised con- 
sumers more actively both for social and political 
purposes. The effort was unsuccessful, and the sign 
of its failure was the determined refusal of the movement 
to “ go into politics,” and its marked disinclination onl 
a few years ago to any “fusion of forces” even wit 
Trade Unionism. The vast majority of Co-operators 
and their leaders wete content to continue to build up 
their societies in a safe obscurity and not to step outside 
a somewhat narrow circle of Co-operative interests. 
The great Co-operative Conference held in London 
last week showed clearly that it is no exaggeration to 
call the change which has taken place in the movement 
during the last three years ne When the 
Chairman of the Co-operative Wholesale Society makes 
a revolutionary speech and is cheered alike ype 
and by floor, one begins to rub one’s eyes wonder 
whether one is really awake or dreaming dreams of 
Utopia. But the resolutions lying before us in cold 
print, and “ carried unanimously,” prove that it was no 
dream, and that in sober truth the movement has 
launched itself upon a new voyage which, whatever 
its political results, constitutes a complete break with 
past Co-operative methods and policy. The delightful 
piquancy of the situation ean only be understood by 
remembering that the persons who inserted the final 
ferment required to make this revolution “rise” 
properly were, as we learned at the Co Mr. Lloyd 
and Mr. Cecil Harmsworth. But we refer to 
the fact for another reason. It is no easy task to en- 
deavour to estimate what are the — of this new 
Co-operative policy and its future effect upon the 
movement, upon eed and upon national politics : 


but no estimate can be of any value which does not 
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take into consideration the immediate origin of the new 
policy. Its origin was and is an angry revolt against 
the treatment of the 3} million working-class Co-operators 
during the war, first by the Government generally, and 
secondly by the Prime Minister in particular. 

The business of the Congress fell into two sharply 
defined parts which emphasised this fact connected 
with its origin. All the first resolutions were those 
of very plain-spoken protest: protest against the 
persistent neglect of the Government to use the ex- 
perience and resources of the consumers’ organisations 
during the war, and its failure to give due representation 
to them on Government Committees dealing with food 
supply and kindred subjects ; protest against the victimi- 
sation of Co-operative Societies under the Military 
Service Acts; protest against the imposition of Excess 
Profits Duty on Co-operative Societies; and finally 

rotest “‘ against the contempt with which the present 

ime Minister has treated British Co-operators”’ in 
refusing to recognise the existence of the movement or 
even to hear its grievances. Having registered these 
many protests with considerable dignity, the Conference 
went on to inaugurate their new policy, making 
abundantly clear their determination to secure by 
direct political action that remedy for working-class 
grievances which for three years they have found denied 
to them. The broad lines of this policy had been 
indicated at the Co-operative Congress held in Swansea 
earlier in the year. It consists of two parts: first, the 
working out of closer unity of action between the Co- 
operative Movement and the other great association 
of wage-earners, the Trade Union Movement; and, 
second, a scheme whereby the movement will secure 
direct representation in Parliament and on _ local 
administrative bodies. It is the latter scheme which 
constitutes the Co-operative revolution. 

The traditional caution of the Co-operator has not 
deserted him even under the stimulus of exasperation. 
He has accomplished a cautious revolution; he has 
not plunged into any large scheme of political representa- 
tion, but has carefully constructed the skeleton of a 
political organisation adapted to small beginnings 
and at the same time to development and expansion. 
The scheme which the Conference approved, and which 
will immediately be put into operation, provides, first, 
for the establishment of a Central Parliamentary 
Representation Fund out of a minimum subscription 
of £2 per thousand members from retail distributive 
societies. This should produce a minimum “ party 
chest ”’ of £7,000, but if the societies really throw them- 
selves whole-heartedly into politics this sum can be 
enormously increased without difficulty. Only actual 
expenses of elections will be charged against the 
Representation Fund, which will be administered by the 
Co-operative Union. The scheme then creates both 
a central and a local organisation for purposes of 
Parliamentary representation. The central authority 
is a Committee of twelve on which the Co-operative 
Union, the Wholesale Societies, and the English and 
Scottish Women’s Guilds will be represented. The 
local organisation will consist of a Local Council of 
the Co-operative Society or Societies in each Parliamen- 
tary constituency. The Central Committee will compile 
a list of the constituencies in which it is hoped to run 
Co-operative candidates, and the selection of the 
candidates will be made jointly by the Central Committee 
and the Local Council of the constituency. The Local 
Councils will in their general work be autonomous ; 
their duty will be to organise the Co-operative vote 
in their constituency. The scheme significantly stresses 
the desirability, both at the centre and in the localities, 


of friendly relations or co-operation with party associa- 





tions, Trade Unions, and “ ~ 4 other organisations 
pursuing similar objects.” e Conference, after 
approving this scheme, went on to pass a resolution 
deAning a most comprehensive political programme of 
industrial, social, and economic reform. ‘ 

It is, as we said, extremely difficult to estimate the 
prospects of the Co-operative Movement as a political 
force. The entrance of Co-operators into politics will no 
doubt begin in quite a small way. At the next election 
a small number of Co-operative candidates will be put 
forward: those who are elected will sit with the 
“‘ Labour” members and will be specially charged with 
voicing the interests of the consumers’ societies. It is 
possible that the Co-operative revolution will end tamely 
there ; but the hopes and intentions of the Conference 
looked forward to something far more exciting and im- 
portant. There are organised within the movement 
84 million mainly working-class consumers, of whom 
2 million are said to be electors. Now practically all the 
speakers at the Conference—and there was no dissent 
among the 900 delegates—obviously looked forward to 
the creation out of these millions of a new working-class 
political party representing the consumers, with the 
organisation and wealth of the movement behind it and 
working in close and friendly relations with the Labour 
Party and the Trade Unions. The evolution of such a 
party, pledged to the programme passed at the Con- 
ference, would revolutionise not only the movement 
itself but the whole of party politics. And no one who 
remembers the conservative spirit of past Co-operative 
Conferences and the new spirit shown last week will 
dismiss the possibility as fantastic. It is more useful to 
consider what are the difficulties which stand in the way 
of its attainment. In the first place the constitution of 
last week’s Conference should be noted. It consisted, as 
always, almost entirely of “leaders —4.e., members of 
Management Committees. At first sight this may seem 
to be favourable to the new development, because in the 
past these leaders have certainly not been less conserva- 
tive than the rank and file Co-operator. But here we 
must recall the fact upon which we insisted at the — 
ning of this article. The decision to enter politics 
risen from a feeling of revolt against the treatment of 
Co-operation by the Prime Minister and the Government. 
It is precisely among the leaders, the directors of the 
Wholesale Societies and the members of Management 
Committees, that the details of the treatment are known 
and the resentment is felt. Theordinary Co-operator is 
ignorant of the facts, and the motive for the new de- 
parture, except in regard to the Excess Profits taxation, 
is in his case largely wanting. The political prospects of 
the Co-operative Movement will depend almost entirely 
upon whether the new spirit among the leaders is suffi- 
ciently strong and sufficiently permanent to enable them 
both to rouse and to convert the rank and file. There is 
a strong minority who are hostile to and apprehensive 
of the coupling of Co-operation with politics ; there is, 
secondly, a very considerable dead weight of indifference 
still hanging round the neck of the movement ; lastly, 
its limbs are entangled with all the spiders’ webs of old 
party ties. These immense difficulties can only be over- 
come if the leaders are able to reach, to rouse, and to 
organise the political and Co-operative imaginations of 
the rank and file through the new Local Councils. They 
will have to put before their own members at once the 
new political programme, and to do this effectively they 
will require an immense and a persistent political and 
educational campaign. The time never has been and 
never will be again more favourable for such a campaign. 
We believe that success is by no means impossible, and 
that in the near future the Co-operators will be an 
important factor in national politics. 


Pease, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE FRENCH 
SOCIALIST CONGRESS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


visitor to the National Socialist Congress at 

Bordeaux was one of blank astonishment. It 
was utterly unlike anything of the kind in England. It 
lasted four long days, and was conducted amid a noise 
and confusion of which it is difficult to give an adequate 
description. 

In the first place, there was a complete absence of pro- 
cedure. The whole of the four days was spent on what is 
called the general discussion. No resolution was before 
the meeting; the speakers were called to the tribune in 
the order in which they happened to be inscribed on the 
President’s list, and could talk on any subject under the 
sun. There was no limit to the length of the speeches, 
and though—in a moment of sweet reasonableness on 
the second day—the meeting agreed by acclamation to 
limit them to twenty minutes, this did not prevent the next 
speaker from remaining at the tribune for over an hour 
by general consent. Moreover, apart from the inscribed 
speakers, a persistent interrupter was frequently able to 
get an audience from the body of the hall—and hold it 
for some minutes at a time. His speech would necessitate 
a reply, and the whole discussion was several times side- 
tracked in this way for a considerable time. 

Then there was no attempt at punctuality. The morning 

session, announced for 9 a.m., would begin at 10 or 10.15; 
the luncheon interval of two hours sometimes lasted for 
three hours and a half; the afternoon session on the last 
day lasted till nine o’clock at night. 
_ But the main feature of the proceedings was the noise. 
Occasionally—from fatigue or boredom—the audience 
allowed some dull philosopher to pursue his theme in com- 
parative silence. But more often protests rained upon 
the speaker from the body of the hall; the interrupters 
themselves were greeted with applause and their points 
reinforced by those around them, until there arose one 
of those “ incidents” which took up more of the time of 
the Congress than the speeches themselves. An incident 
at this Congress was a formidable thing. Scores of delegates 
would rise to their feet, shouting and gesticulating at one 
another or at the speaker—some of them mounting on the 
chairs, or even on the tables. The President, for his part, 
rang his bell in vain; when this was broken he banged 
on his table with a stick or walked up and down the edge 
of the platform urging peace or freely denouncing the 
interrupters in stentorian tones ; while the speaker, accord- 
ing to his temperament, either joined in the tumult from 
the tribune or sat down in desperation to light a cigarette. 
Most of these incidents, it is true, lasted only a few minutes ; 
but they were sometimes prolonged for about half an hour, 
and on one occasion for two whole hours at a time. The 
uproar was so great that no consecutive discussion was 
possible at all, the variations of sound ranging between 
that of a crowded restaurant at supper-time and that of a 
really rowdy open-air meeting. -One could not help asking, 
on looking up at the crépe-decked bust of Jean Jaurés 
at the end of the hall, whether the Congress was so much 
in mourning for Jaurés as Jaurés for the Congress. 

Yet if you spoke to any of the delegates about these things 
he would shrug his shoulders, and would say with that 
patience and optimism that are so characteristic of the 
French people: “ Vous verrez; tout s’arrangera.” And, 

indeed, in this, as in so many other matters, the French 
know their own country best. Even the most-travelled 
and thoughtful members of the Congress, who have seen 


TT: first impression made on the mind of an English 





and appreciated English rules of procedure at public meetings, 
maintained that they would be quite impossible in France. 
And perhaps they are right. One became gradually con- 
scious that out of the chaos and noise something definite 
was emerging, something just as definite—and possibly 
more truly representative of the mixed feelings of the 
hall—than any rigid rule could produce. There were 
hard words and violent denunciations; but everyone 
had had his chance, every point of view had found expres- 
sion, and no bad blood had been created—the effervescence 
had begun to evaporate, and among little groups that 
collected in corners of the hall, or during the intervals, 
converts were being obtained to one or other of the policies 
which the group committees were drafting. With a 
maximum of noise and a minimum of wire-pulling the 
Congress voted at last in a manner which quite clearly 
defined the currents of thought; and if the prejudiced 
Englishman felt, on leaving, that he had spent four days 
in a madhouse, he was also obliged to admit that there was 
a method in the madness after all. 

A most marked feature of this year’s Congress was the 
absence of any commanding personality. The most 
interesting figure was certainly that of the Kienthalien* 
leader, M. Brizon. A bitter exponent of extreme and 
unpopular views, he stood at the tribune and read the 
Kienthalien Manifesto—paragraph by paragraph—to a 
silent and unsympathetic assembly. Dressed in black, 
his pale face clear-cut beneath a mass of waving black 
hair, he pointed with his finger at the group of Majoritaires 
who surrounded the party leaders on the right, and, in a 
harsh voice that never warmed to enthusiasm and never 
lost its tone of bitter scorn, he accused them of the betrayal 
of all the principles that Socialists profess to hold most 
dear. They were the dupes of phrases, the playthings of 
profiteers ; the sacrifice of eight million men was nothing 
to them; they cried for victory while they should be 
working for peace ; they talked of National Defence against 
the German when they should be preparing to meet the 
famine that will soon desolate the world if war continues. 
National Defence is the war-cry of the Kaiser, of Rasputin, 
of Korniloff, of Charles Humbert and the Rappel ; it is 
the policy paid for by German money that plays into 
German hands. Peace is the passionate faith of all Socialists 
throughout the world ; peace is the policy of all sane men ; 
it is peace for which the workers and the soldiers yearn. 
A tremendous ovation greeted him as he left the tribune ; 
but his speech was marred by artificiality and a note of 
vanity; and one felt that, beyond the little group of his 
immediate followers, he will never exercise any real influence. 
He lacks the individual force that makes the demagogue ; 
he lacks the generosity and breadth that could gather 
opponents into his fold. And when it came to the vote 
even his own followers broke into three groups—and only 
half of them cast their vote as he advised. 

Jean Longuet, grandson of Karl Marx, a leader of the 
Moderate Minority section, was a more pleasing, if less 
striking, figure. He is too fair-minded to put one side of 
a question forcibly; he is a thoughtful speaker, but will 
never be a power. There was truth in his taunt that a 
thirst for victory had made most Socialists forget their 
Socialism, and in his reminder that “‘ Peace without victory ” 
was not a Kienthalien phrase, but had been uttered by 
President Wilson. He maintained that even in the grip 
of war it is possible to reconcile Internationalism with 
Patriotism ; but he did not explain how, and his attempt 
to square his association with the Kienthaliens on the 
one hand with his vote for war credits on the other was 
wholly unconvincing. One felt that the real issue was 





* The Kienthaliens are the extreme Left of the Minority, and have 
for a year steadily voted against war credits. 
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between the Kienthaliens and the Majoritaires, and that 
the Moderate minority is destined to be squeezed out 
between them. 

It was on the right wing that most talent was to be 
found; but even here there was no one of pre-eminent 
rank. Alexandre Varenne, director of L’Evénement, 
delivered an excellent speech in perfect form, full of sound 
points clearly made. The Socialist Party, he said, was 
bound, more than any other, not to accept peace at any 
price, but only such a peace as would coincide with its 
principles of justice and prevent a repetition of war. The 
Minority was anxious to hasten peace; they forget “ it 
is not the date, but the character, of the peace that matters.” 
Though lacking in enthusiasm and inspiration, he dealt 
honestly and tactfully with hecklers, and silenced the 
suggestion that he is hunting for office by the announcement 
that, in deference to party discipline, he had already refused 
it. He will make a capital Minister one day, at any rate. 

Albert Thomas was disappointing. He is the foremost 
figure in Socialist politics in France, and his work at the 
Ministry of Munitions has earned for him in some quarters 
the nickname of the French Lloyd George. His was 
expected to be the speech of the Congress; he came on 
at the very end, just before the vote was taken. But 
neither in matter nor in manner did he rise to the occasion ; 
and though, for the first few minutes, he was heard in 
breathless silence, the attention of the meeting gradually 
wandered, the interruptions gained ground, and he closed 
amid a veritable tumult of disagreement. His eloquent 
peroration was lost in the uproar; but one point at least 
he was able to make quite clear. So far as he and the 
Majority leaders were concerned, they desired to have no 
further dealings with the Kienthaliens. This attitude was 
further emphasised by M. Renaudel, when he bluntly 
declared that if any members of the Kienthalien section 
were elected to the board of L’Humanité he and his Majority 
colleagues would resign at once. To which Brizon replied 
with equal bluntness that no Kienthalien would dream of 
touching L’Humanité at any price. 

The speech of the Congress was made by Marcel Sembat. 
Earnest if not eloquent, he made it clear that the Majority 
was hoping to detach half the Minority from the 
Kienthaliens, so as to form a greater Majority capable of 
a policy of action. He urged the rest of the party to leave 
the Kienthaliens out of account—there was no compromise 
possible with them. “ They say you cannot have National 
Defence in a Capitalist society. That means that before 
defending France you must make the Social Revolution. 
I tell you if you wait till you have done that there will 
be no France left to defend.” Or again, “ Class war must 
cease for a moment; if not, France will be beaten—all 
classes must unite on the policy of National Defence.” 
His was certainly the strongest presentment of the Majority 
position; it was this note that met with the clearest 
response from the rank and file of the delegates ; and, in 
spite of the peace-loving nature of her people and the 
gigantic sacrifice she has already made, it is this spirit 
that animates the France of to-day. 


THE SPLENDOUR OF 


COMMITTEES 


NE of the cleverest of London journalists ex- 
() pressed his scepticism the other day as to the 
possibility of a League of Nations after the 

war. It would only be another committee, he said, 
and he did not believe in committees: he had had too 
much experience of them. This is the kind of thing 
a great many people were saying before the war. The 


world was then in revolt against committees. There 
was an increasing tendency to disparage even the 
great national committees called Parliaments. Reac- 
tionaries hated them because they were instruments 
of freedom: revolutionaries hated them because they 
were instruments of tyranny. By a curious coinci- 
dence, the reactionaries and the _ revolutionaries 
professed agreement on one vital point: they both 
declared (in this country, at least) that Parliament had 
ceased to be democratic. The reactionaries declared 
that Parliament did not represent the democracy in its 
legislation about the House of Lords and Ireland: the 
revolutionaries declared that it did not represent the 
democracy in passing the Insurance Act. What the 
reactionaries really meant was that Parliament was 
ceasing to represent the reactionaries: what the 
revolutionaries really meant was that it did not yet 
represent the revolutionaries. The human being is 
impatient of committees which are not merely a means 
of his getting his own way. When he praises represen- 
tative government, he is thinking of a government that 
represents himself, not of a government that represents 
his neighbours. The Unionist believes that Ireland 
enjoys representative government, though it has never 
had a government that represented it since the Union. 
The Unionist in this is simply suffering from a bad 
attack of human nature. He uote the establishment 
of a committee which will represent people who are 
opposed to him more than it will represent himself. 
Committees are challenges to egoism. They are an 
assertion of the fact that two h are better than one, 
whereas the normally impudent man believes that 
his own head is better than any other two heads. The 
revolt against Parliament in recent years was simply 
a revival of individualism—individualism which 
been the mother of so much good and evil from the 
Heroic Age down to nineteenth-century Radicalism. 
It is an ideal in which despotism and anarchy shake 
hands. The despots and the anarchists are at one in 
their rage at the thought of being interfered with by 
Parliament, committee, or any other creature. 

For ourselves, we do not base our belief in committees 
on the theory that they are infallible. They are 
tedious things, always containing at least one bore, and 
the intelligent man who sits on one usually feels that he 
could get through the business in about a quarter of the 
time taken up by the committee. In the second place, 
committees have a natural tendency to feel more and 
more independent of the people who elect them. They 
evolve a new corporate soul and, if they dared, would 
declare their autonomy. They are arrogant, self- 
important, domineering, cynical, impatient of criticism. 
They are dull to sit on and irritating to be sat on by. 
There are, no doubt, committees which it would be 
unfair to describe in this way; but we think our de- 
scription will be found accurate enough in the case of 
nine out of ten committees, from Cabinets and Parlia- 
ments down to the committee of the village cricket 
club. One may grant all this, however, and remain an 
enthusiast for committees, just as one may grant the 
fallibility of the human brain and yet remain an en- 
thusiast for brains. There is as good a case for saying 
that one does not believe in brains as there is for saying 
that one does not believe in committees. We prefer a 
brain to the absence of a brain, not because it is a 

erfect instrument of its kind, but because it is the 
best instrument of the kind we possess. Similarly, 
we prefer a committee to the absence of a committee 
(in international as in national affairs), not because it 
is likely to be a perfect instrument of its kind, but 
because there is no better instrument of the kind 
available. A committee is simply an attempt to create 


a corporate brain—to do for the village cricket club or the 
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nation or Europe what God has done for the individual 
man and woman. If man can achieve little on com- 
mittees, he can achieve still less, as the vulgar say, 
“on his own.” The first movement towards a com- 
mittee took place when man for the first time took 
counsel with his neighbour. Had Adam and Eve 
formed a committee, Eve might well have been saved 
from the folly of the apple. Parliamentary institutions 
did not exist in Eden: had they done so, we might still 
be in Eden. If it is not good for man to live alone, 
the argument holds good in regard to committees as 
well as in regard to marriage. Committees, like 
marriage, are one of the most ancient forms of sociable- 
ness. Even sociable birds, such as the rooks, may be 
said to possess them. The rooks form themselves into 
committees rather than elect them in an ordinary way. 
It is as a committee, however, that they proceed against 
any rook that has broken the law. If young rooks 
attempt to break away from the clan and to set up their 
house in solitude, it is the committee of rooks that 
tears the forbidden nest to pieces. If—worse still— 
one of the rooks turns thief and is caught making off 
with a stick from a fellow-rook’s nest, it is the com- 
mittee of rooks that assembles and slays the criminal 
with their beaks. One cannot read Fabre’s Life of the 
Caterpillar without feeling that it is the incapacity of the 
caterpillars to form a committee that is the most damning 
mark of their stupidity. It is true that his pine cater- 
illars do go out foraging and return home to their 
in a procession. But the procession of the pine 
caterpillars is a union of stupidities, not a union of 
brains. They do not become a new unit as the rooks 
do. They enforce no laws. They do not differentiate 
between saint and sinner. If they follow a leader, it 
is not that he represents them in any way, it is simply 
because he was the first in order of time to move off 
to the feeding-grounds. How incapable the cater- 
pillars are of getting themselves out of a difficulty by 
means of corporate thought or action was proved by 
an experiment of Fabre’s. He contrived to get the 
procession on to the rim of a large round vase, and 
then brushed away the thread it had left behind it as 
a clue back to its home. In the result the caterpillars 
marched round and round the rim of the vase in a 
follow-my-leader procession for several days. It was 
only on the fifth day that the procession began to 
break up as the result of one or two caterpillars being 
so overcome by weariness and hunger that they could 
march no further. Fabre uses the stupidity and 
thoughtlessness of caterpillars as an argument against 
equality. What it is really an argument against is com- 
mitteelessness. Had the caterpillars been able to form 
themselves into a committee, they would have quickly 
found out that they were moving in a vain circle—that 
the leader, instead of leading, was himself all the time 
behind the heels of the hindmost. To describe as 
equality the condition of a number of creatures who are 
equally incapable of seeing or smelling or reasoning 
or communicating with each other may be literally 
true, but it has no truth applicable to the politics of 
men. Equality may be the shame of caterpillars: it 
is the glory of human beings. 
_ One does not need to go to caterpillars, however, 
im search of arguments either in favour of committees 
or against Socialism. Human history is sufficiently 
full of examples of the dangers of not having a com- 
mittee. One sees an instance of it in Russia to-day. 
In Russia for many years the whole force of government 
has been used to prevent ordinary citizens enrolling 
themselves effectively in committees. Police and spies 
have been used ruthlessly to smash up committees 
such as are the commonplaces of life in Western Europe. 
As a result, the Revolution, finding Russia in a confusion 





of despotism, has so far resulted in an almost equal 
confusion of liberty. The second condition is beyond 
question infinitely preferable to the first, but Russia 
will not be safe until committees have for good and all 
taken the place of confusion. Some innocent person 
may suggest that it is the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Com- 
mittees that have produced all the confusion in Russia. 
As a matter of fact, the confusion was there before the 
committees, and the committees are the victims far 
more than they are the cause of the confusion. Even 
these committees, imperfect and frequently impossi- 
bilist though they are, are a step towards order. The 
existence of a committee at least shows the existence 
of a will to order. Even the apostles of disorder can 
do nothing until they have produced sufficient order 
in their own ranks to appoint a committee. Hence, 
in our opinion, to describe the coming League of Nations 
as a committee is not to condemn it. It is, on the 
contrary, a proper emphasizing of the fact that the 
establishment of such a League would be the beginning 
of a reign of order in international affairs. Such a 
committee will, of course, be of little use unless the will 
to order exists in the peoples of Europe as well as their 
representatives. But we believe it is just because 
the will to order exists in a far stronger degree in the 
peoples than in their rulers that the League of Nations 
will have to be ultimately formed. Had Europe been 
able to hold a committee-meeting in July, 1914, the 
present war might easily have been averted. Sir 
Edward Grey proposed such a committee-meeting, but 
the Germans would have none of it. They will 
down ingloriously to history as the nation that would 
not have a committee-meeting at any price. All 
tyranny may be defined as hostility to committees. 
All through the nineteenth century employers fought 
like Prussians against the right of the workers to found 
Trade Union committees to look after their interests. 
Liberty would have perished in many parts of Europe 
had not men formed those dangerous sorts of com- 
mittees called secret societies. Carbonarism in Italy, 
Fenianism in Ireland, Nihilism in Russia, however 
terrible they may seem to those who do not care two- 
pence for anything except law and order, were merely 
fierce expressions of the innocent desire of ordinary 
men to be allowed to form their own committees. When 
Patrick Henry said: “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” he meant simply, “Give me a committee- 
meeting or give me death.’’ The only liberty of his 
that was at stake, indeed, was his liberty to have a 
committee that would belong to him instead of a com- 
mittee to which he would belong. In order to be free a 
man must feel that he has a committee of his own in 
the same way in which he feels that he has a me § 
of his own. His consciousness of his country, indeed, 
invariably expresses itself in a committee. Similarly, 
our consciousness of Euro r, indeed, of that larger 
country, the civilised world—is almost bound to express 
itself in a committee. To do anything to hinder the 
creation of such a committee is to sow the first tiny 
seed of the devildom of another world-war. 


FROM HOSPITALS TO HEALTH 


ARLY this year I submitted to the reader 
certain arguments for a Ministry of Health 
such as students of hygiene have long desired. 

Two principal reasons were adduced. One is the need 
for continuous attention, beginning at the beginning, to 
the continuous phenomenon called life, which carries 
all its past in its present. The other is the difficulty of 
effecting anything when numerous departments are 
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concerned with different facets of one and the same 
roblem—say, the Privy Council with midwifery, the 
nsurance Commissioners with maternity benefit, and 
the Local Government Board with the notification of 
puerperal fever. I illustrated this point with my own 
adventures in connection with the scheduling of the 
abortifacient poison emplastrum plumbi, lead plaster 
or “diachylon,” in stick or lump form—a thing now 
happily accomplished by pertinacity and cheek, though 
a Ministry of Health would have disposed of it tout 
court at least a decade ago. In this regard I ventured 
to mention interdepartmental jealousy. 

Much has happened since. Lord Rhondda, at the 
Local Government Board, announced the need for a 
Ministry of Health, and obtained, he tells us, a promise 
from the Prime Minister that this should be established, 
even though the first statesman to take it up should 
leave the L.G.B. for the Ministry of Food. Later, as 
Chairman of the National Baby Week Council, Lord 
Rhondda has told us how he came to his decision. 
Studying the conditions of infancy and maternity, he 
saw the need for a special provision of milk. Proceeding 
with the necessary measure, he found himself stopped 
by interdepartmental jealousy. Somebody or other, 
intending at some unspecified date to do something or 
other, objected to Lord Rhondda’s little Bill. This 
formidable administrator has a mild way with him 
as an orator, but he has publicly described this infamy 
as “‘ out-Heroding Herod.” 

Meanwhile the hot third quarter of the year, though 
ushered in by “ Baby Week,” has been allowed to 
come and go, and we are continuing to lose the thousand 
babies every week whom Lord Rhondda’s measures 
might presently save. Among the reasons for the delay 
was doubtless Mr. Bonar Law’s hesitancy to introduce a 
large measure into the House last Session. In passing, 
let me therefore note that the general public support 
for the establishment of this Ministry is certainly very 
much greater than any but the actual missioner cn its 
behalf can know. Let the Government be assured 
that the unanimous resolutions from public meetings in 
our cities, great and small, which are now being sent 
to Whitehall on behalf of this Ministry really represent 
public opinion. Wherever one goes, people of all 
classes, sects and parties are agreed on the matter. The 
religious section of the community is with us, lending 
churches gladly for this teaching; and ready indig- 
nation is stirred by the repetition of Lord Rhondda’s 
indictment of the present infanticides which we can so 
largely prevent whenever we please. Few members of 
Parliament will care to obstruct proposals so supported. 

What kind of Ministry is it to be? The answer is, a 
Ministry of Health, not a Ministry of Drugs. Prophy- 
laxis must be its concern—therapeutics, perhaps, only 
in so far as to cure contagion, such as the venereal 
diseases, is to prevent them in all who would otherwise 
have been infected. Knowing the momentous issues 
involved, I went to hear Mr. Lloyd George introduce 
the Insurance Bill into the House of Commons. The 
Bill was announced for certain purposes, including 
“‘the prevention of disease.”” That which the Insurance 
Act purports to do and has notoriously failed to do is 
what must now be done. If the prevention of disease 
had been the purpose sought with a single eye, the 
Act would naturally have been based upon the service 
of preventive medicine which already had its seat at 
the Local Government Board. But Lord Rhondda’s 
instance is not the first of the intrusion of the green- 
eyed monster into this matter, and so another body was 
constructed and new vested interests were created. 
No graver argument can be urged against the proposal 
to base the Ministry of Health upon the Insurance Sen 
mission than the appalling failure of that body, at 





the cost of many millions of public money, to prevent 
disease at all. The last thing we want is more of what 
the Insurance Commission has already achieved. Not 
that the new Ministry should be merely an enlarged 
department of the Local Government Board. It 
should be a complete, independent, autonomous body. 
At its birth, the obvious course would be for, not the 
Insurance Commission only, but also the Local Govern- 
ment Board to disappear, its few functions unconnected 
with the prevention and treatment of disease and the 
care of the sick and infirm of all kinds, or with the 
supervision of the Local Authorities actually performing 
this work, being allocated to the other departments of 
State to which they obviously belong. 

But housing, we are told, is the first necessity at the 
moment for public health, and to serve it is at once to 
do that for which a Ministry of Health is only an instru- 
ment. They do poor service to their country, or to 
the reputation of Mr. Hayes Fisher, who seek to set 
up an opposition between his proposals and his prede- 
cessor’s. Of course our housing is a scandal and a 
menace to our national existence, and of course it 
needs immediate attention. A Ministry of Health, such 
as ought already to be in existence, would charge itself 
with this task from the hygienic, or biological, which 
is the only right point of view; and we should not 
have in existence a committee on housing which consists 
of male architects, without a doctor or a woman among 
their number, though the new accommodation at 
Rosyth eloquently proclaims the consequences of such 
folly. Housing is a physiological problem to be solved 
by architectural means. Only the physiologist knows 
what is necessary, and the architect will have more 
than abundant scope for all his powers in providing it. 
No doctor, knowing the requirements, supposes himself 
able to meet them; why should the architect suppose 
that he can meet them without knowing them ? 

In areas of slums and public-houses, fully equipped 
for the distribution and nurture of disease, we plant 
hospitals, thinking ourselves wise and kind. These 
hospitals relieve suffering at enormous expense, cheer- 
fully borne by the soft-hearted and soft-headed public. 
But the best thing about the hospitals is that they 
are nurseries of knowledge, which in time shows the 
way to their extinction. We are told how many 
hospitals London holds, and how many millions of 
out-patients attend them yaar: Hospitals being 
pot | things, should their number be doubled, or 
quintupled, or what? If five million persons attended 
metropolitan hospitals as out-patients last year, what 
would be the ideal number? These are the discon- 
certing questions I asked on last Hospital Sunday, 
to the surprise of a kindly audience, and I ask them 
again now. If the reader is in any doubt as to the 
answers, or as to the utterly vicious and obsolete system 
of building hospitals and providing doctors who are 
not doctors, for they never teach, but who simply 
go where disease exists and live upon it, let him consult 
the volume, The Dawn of the Health Age, lately written 
by Professor Benjamin Moore, F.R.S., and he will 
question no more. ns 

In this century of ours we must achieve the transition 


from hospitals to health, from druggers to doctors. — 


Of course the current need for therapeutics on a large 
scale will persist yet a while. There must be an 
aspect of treatment to the new Ministry. It must 
include, for instance, the whole mass of the pauper 
sick in our workhouses—which are a disgrace to our 
civilisation. It must also cover the medical aspects 
of the Insurance Act. Let approved societies go on 
with the provision of money, which they understand, 
but not with medical treatment, which they do 
not understand. Whilst we have phthisis we must 
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have sanatoria, if only to isolate the late, “ open,” 
— infectious saps and so on. But all that is 
0 eaning up the mess. 

Our Ministry a Health is to exist primarily for the 
“ building” of a healthy population. It will aim at 
an eventual reduction of the numbers of so-called 
doctors and hospitals. It will lead the nation from 
hospitals to health. It will educate our charity, 
thereby making it infinitely more charitable. It will 
believe that there is “no darkness but ignorance.” 
It will remember the dictum of Pasteur that it is in 
the power of man to make all parasitic diseases dis- 
appear from the earth. It will preserve the civil 
population, in peace, in such health as our armies 
in France and Flanders, and our Navy wherever the 
sea is salt, have enjoyed for three past years. It will 
see life steadily and whole, not jabbing here at the 
enemies of infancy, there at tuberculosis, somewhere 
else at the school child or the insured person, as if we 
were not all born of woman and did not all pass through 
successive stages of life, from the single cell, scarcely 
visible by the naked eye, until we are “sans every- 

ing”; or as if you can abolish an infectious disease 
by dealing with insured persons and ignoring un- 
insured persons, equally infectious. 

[If these ends are to be achieved, public pressure 
must be brought to bear upon the legislature in the 
next Session of Parliament, lest awful things should 
happen in the way of the spread of disease as a con- 
comitant of victory and demobilisation. There is no 
time to lose; we have lost enough since D’Israeli 
spoke of “ Sanitas, Sanitas, omnia Sanitas.” Vested 
interests adverse to the community must be ignored. 
Those who live upon disease—parasites upon parasites— 
must be ruthlessly fought. e proper man to frame 
the Bill we need and to fight its enemies is, of course, 
the man who first asked for this Ministry from a high 
place, but who is now too busy fighting famine and 
the farmers. But whoever undertakes the task will 
not lack for helpers and allies among real Empire- 
builders like Mr. Benjamin Broadbent, the absence 
of whose name from Honours Lists puts such thin 
in their place, and among hosts of humble people 
who know the cost and the cruelty of disease as our 
ruling classes never can. 

And if, meanwhile, Lord Rhondda thinks fit to 
strike a blow for motherhood and infancy from another 
angle, by reserving milk for them after the fashion 
already found nec in France and Germany, he 
will have the pleasure of reflecting that he is not only 
saving the future, but also prolonging the lives of the 
hosts of folk one sees on every hand, enjoying cream, 
while the fat is already creeping deep into the muscular 
fibres of their hearts. Whilst, if butter must be 
restricted, there is always ine, an excellent 
substance which has wholly panied butter in my 
house, for instance, ever since the outbreak of war. 

LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


Prime Minister’s speech on Monday at the War 

Savings meeting was in a vein pleasantly contrasting 

with his previous off-hand remarks about “‘ reason- 

able economy ” as a minor condition precedent to victory. 
No doubt Mr. Lloyd George was trying so far as he could to 
undo the immense harm done to the money-saving and the 
food-saving campaigns by the lightness of tone of his earlier 
references to this particular aspect of the national effort. 
Indeed the speech, as regards both style and matter (if indeed 





these two things can be separated), was decidedly better than 
usual ; and it gave general satisfaction. It was the speech 
of a man who is capable of confusing a good resolution with 
the execution thereof, and a metaphor with a beefsteak, but 
it had very good points. It contained no adjurations 
specially addressed to the poor, who, as the rich well know, are 
by nature wasteful and improvident. It embraced rich and 
poor alike. Nor did the orator confine himself to food- 
saving. Nobody could have left the hall under the illusion 
that if he cut off his early cup of tea, or even reduced his 
expenditure from ten to nine thousand a year, he would be 
doing all that Mr. Lloyd George had solemnly asked him to 
do. I suspect Mr. Lloyd George of having sat, with advan- 
tage, at the feet of Sir Robert Kindersley just before the 


meeting. 
* * * 


Realists are talking realistically about the fate of the 
Education Bill. At the beginning of its career the Govern- 
ment accomplished some first-class window-dressing with 
the figures of Mr. Fisher and Lord Rhondda. To understand 
how well it succeeded in acquiring merit by this process one 
has only to recall the delicious warm flutter of excitement 
caused, for example, by the appointment of Mr. Fisher and 
by his speech introducing the Education Bill. The astound- 
ing thought ran like a flash through the mind of the serious 
public: “ Britain is at last interested in education!” And 
at the back of the thought was the other thought that the 
miracle was somehow due to the substitution of a profound 
scholar such as Mr. Lloyd George for a sciolist such as Mr. 
Asquith. So far as education could go, the purpose of the 
window-dressing was achieved; and, absorbed in the im- 
portant and useful business of quarrelling with the chief 
representative of the Labour Party, the Government forgot 
education and probably did not even read the bulletins of 
Mr. Fisher’s half-time crusade in Lancashire. 

* * * 


It will be a scandalous thing if the Education Bill is 
shelved and Mr. Fisher superficially placated with a promise 
that the Bill shall figure prominently in the next Speech from 
the Throne. The Bill is practically an agreed measure. Up 
and down the country I have never heard any genuine 
criticism of it save to the effect that it is far too modest. Mr. 
Fisher has already shown that he can overcome the interested 
opposition to the abolition of half-time. There is almost no 
other opposition, unless it be from a few suspicious Local 
Education Committees who believe, quite unjustly, that the 
provisions of the Bill are intended to rob them of power and 
to increase the power of a centralised bureaucracy in London. 


* * *~ 


The case of the Ministry of Health Bill is different. There 
is powerful opposition to it of the worst sort—the bureau- 
cratic sort. Had he remained where he was, Lord Rhondda 
could, and probably would, have overcome this opposition ; 
and certainly Mr. Lloyd George could overcome it if he chose. 
(Be it noted that the Prime Minister has not yet committed 
himself to a definite prophecy about the fate of the Bill.) 
The opposition comes from the concreted pill-boxes of the 
Local Government Board. This druidical body emphatically 
objects to any increase of public health administration. It 
is more than content with what already exists, and its in- 
difference to the avoidable death of babies is simply magni- 
ficent. It clings to the corpse of its beloved Poor Laws like 
a widow to the dead body of her departed spouse. But it had 
better take care lest some barbaric future Government with 
a true popular mandate does not brutally chuck corpse and 
widow on to the funeral-pile together. 


* * * 


Sir Francis Lloyd, general officer commanding the London 
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District, gets far more unprinted than printed publicity. 
Newspapers of the serious sort seldom offer any comments 
on his unique personality and performances. I do not know 
why. The other day he made a quite wondrous speech at 
the opening of a “ Kitchener Club” at Bromley. He said 
that he really must traverse the statement that girls were “a 
perfect nuisance ” to soldiers. Coming from such an autho- 
rity, the utterance carries weight. I for one heartily agree 
with it. But Sir Francis went on to say that when he heard 
“‘ our magnificent soldiers called ‘ boys’ it made his blood 
boil, for they were the finest men the world had ever pro- 
duced.” If to hear soldiers called boys does in fact make the 
blood of Sir Francis boil, the suspicion (long held by subal- 
terns, captains, majors, colonels and brigadier-generals) that 
the boiling-point of the blood of Sir Francis is rather low 
seems to be confirmed. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


ITALY AND THE SLAVS 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STaTEsMAN, 


Sm,—With reference to the article under the title “ Italy 
and the Corfu Pact—I.” in your issue of the 138th inst., I 
would like to make a few remarks with regard to the lines on page 
31: “ Italians cannot forget the part played by Croat troops in 
the repression of the earlier risings of the Risorgimento and in 
the holding down of Lombardy and Venetia.” 

I beg to state that the Croat troops did not fight on the Italian 
front of their own free will as Croats, but because they were 
compelled, as Austrian subjects, to fight in the ranks of the 
Austrian Army, in the same way as other Austrian nationalities, 
including the Italians, were compelled to fight elsewhere in order 
to crush various movements towards liberty and in the interests 
of Austria. As a proof that the Croats, during the Italian 
Risorgimento, were fighting in Italy only under Austrian com- 
pulsion, may I quote what is said by Niccolo Tommaseo (Jl 
secondo esilio, Milano, Sanvito, 1862, III.), so much revered by 
the Italians : “* It is useful to remember that in 1848 a resolution 
was passed by the Croat people at a general assembly demanding 
that all Croat troops should be recalled from Italy.” And as a 
proof that Italians also were employed by Austria for the purpose 
of crushing the movements of other nationalities towards free- 
dom, I will quote what the same Tommaseo says: On July 29th, 
1845, in Zagreb, the capital of Croatia, a patriotic demonstration 
took place, at which the people shouted: “ Long life to the 
Constitution, Long life to the Nation.” Soldiers were called 
out to put a stop to the demonstration ; they fired on the people, 
with the result that twenty-two were killed and over seventy 
wounded. Tommaseo tells us: ‘“ Quei soldati erano Italiani ” 
(those soldiers were Italians). 

On the same page you state that since 1897 the Italians have 
been unrepresented in the Diet. This is not quite correct ; it was 
in the elections for the Vienna Parliament that the Italians lost 
their representative. This was not through any action of the 
Government, as one would suppose in reading your article, but in 
spite of it. This is proved by the following facts: The election 
of the Serbo-Croat member was due to an agreement between 
the Serbian and the Croat parties. The successful candidate, 
Professor Luko Zore, was anything but pro-Austrian. He and 
three others, Professor Antony Fabris, Antony Pasarié and 
Uros Trojanovié, were charged with high treason; Professor 
Zore only escaped imprisonment by his absence from Austria 
at the time, but the other three were imprisoned for a long period, 
and in consequence of their sufferings during their imprisonment 
died shortly after their release. The Italian candidate was 
Marino conte Bonda (originally the Croatian Bundié), who was 
well known as a staunch pro-Austrian. These facts prove that 
the Austrian Government would certainly have preferred that 
the latter should be elected. 

It is also incorrect to state that the Serbo-Croat element in 
Dalmatia was favoured at the expense of the Italians. It would 





take too long to give you all the various proofs of this ; I will 
limit myself to one, the last, which anyone can verify: During 
this war the Serbo-Croat municipalities in Dalmatia have been 
dissolved and most of their members imprisoned, while the one 
Italian municipality of Zara, with its Italian mayor, is untouched. 

As regards the behaviour of the Croat regiments on the Isonzo 
during this war, I would state that whole regiments and battalions 
of Croats and Jugoslavs generally have surrendered to the Italians 
in the hope that they would be allowed to join the Serbian army 
as volunteers against Austria, as is allowed by the other Powers 
of the Entente, but Italy, in spite of all requests, has up to now 

permitted this.— Yours, etc., 
a Dr. M. Micic, 
Member of the Jugoslav Committee. 
London, October 22nd. 


THE BOLO AFFAIR 


To the Editor of Tok NEw STATESMAN. 


Sm,—Mr. Robert Dell’s interesting letter traverses nothing 
that I said. I did not say that Bolo already had a nominee on 
the Board of Le Journal. As for the plan of campaign of this 
German agent who bought shares in “ jusqu’auboutiste’’ French 
papers, surely it is not so incomprehensible as to the simple 
it may appear. For myself I profess to be able to give a very 
plausible explanation of it. Bolo was not such a fool as to 
begin to exercise pacifist influence till the right moment came. 
His previous “ jusqu’auboutisme *’ would then greatly help him.— 
Yours, etc., SARDONYX. 


UNIVERSITIES AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sm,—Dr. Sadler has, I think, made his point that certain of our 
Universities can and do turn out capable young scientists of 
practical use in industry. But he and others are silent on a 
problem which vexes some of us who have young sons we should 
like to encourage to embark upon such careers, and this is their 
ultimate financial prospects. 

To take a concrete case—I have a boy now sixteen years old and 
being educated at one of the few public schools which do teach 
modern science in a valuable and practical way. He has no 
classical abilities, but is excellent at mathematics and sciences 
such as physics and chemistry, and undoubtedly this kind of 
work is his métier. For his own good, and incidentally for the 
needs of his country, I should like to see him adopt pure or indus- 
trial science as his life-work. I am prepared to finance him through 
a science degree and maintain him for a year or two afterwards 
for special studies. But what are his prospects ? 

No parent is justified in inducing a son to follow a career which 
involves much personal self-denial in the making, with the ultimate 
goal a position which financially compares highly unfavourably 
with that likely to be reached by his compeers of no greater 
ability, without any particular self-abnegation and with less initial 
capital outlay. I am fully aware that knowledge is its own 
reward, but it should not be its only reward. As far as I can 
judge, a few hundreds a year in a minor position is the average 
prospect, and it does not seem “ good enough.” Hence the 
inevitable tendency to seek a safe career which at least offers a 
good position and a competency—such as my own profession of 
medicine—although one knows from the type of brain that the 
career I have indicated is the one marked out as likely to yield 
the best development of those brains. 

There are probably many hundreds similarly circumstanced, 
and until the prospects in the higher branches of a purely scientific 
career are brighter and less speculative it remains inevitable that 
many capable potential scientists will be lost and not available to 
help on that development of the resources of our country which 
is so peculiarly essential to-day and in the immediate future. 

The individual case is only introduced to illustrate the necessity 
of a wider appreciation of the fact that to insure a supply of the 
best brains good ultimate financial prospects are essential.— 
Yours, etc., M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.). 
October 11th. 
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Miscellany 


A READING OF ENGLISH 


HISTORY 


R. CHESTERTON has not written, of course, 
what he pretends to have written. The sober- 
sounding title of his new book* is merely one of 

those grave jokes by which he is accustomed shyly to assure 
the world that he is more serious than he appears. He 
has not written a history of England, nor has he attempted 
to do so; those who wish to memorise the names and dates 
of the English kings must go elsewhere for their material. 
But he has attempted something else which is at once more 
splendid and more useful ; and he has achieved an essay on 
the English which has all the fire and finish of a poem. 
Others before him have written from the conviction that 
the people deserved as large a place in English history as 
kings and battles. John Richard Green—for whom Mr. 
Chesterton feels a certain] contempt—professed to write a 
history much on these lines, but he produced a very different 
result. He worked under the influence of the political 
theories current in his time and under the advancing shadow 
of Social Reform ; and like all his generation he could not 
get away from the belief that political and economic factors 
were the most important things in life, which is a very partial 
way of approaching the spirit of a people. He made the 
English nation the subject of his book, while Mr. Chesterton 
makes it his hero. Mr. Chesterton writes out of a strong 
belief in a religious dogma ; and his point of view gives him 
a field of survey far wider than Green’s could ever have been. 
He believes that the things which are common to all men are 
immeasurably more important than those which differentiate 
man from man. This is more than a theory; it is a creed 
which is alive with poetry and passion, and its living strength 
is apparent in every page of the book. It is one of those 
inspirations which produce not only fine writing but also 
keen judgment; and it gives to this essay not only the 
fascination but also the ultimate truth of a lyric. 

It is irrelevant, perhaps, to enquire whence Mr. Chesterton 
has derived his particular views on English history. It 
would be easy enough to point to Mr. Belloc and 
behind him to Lingard and Fustel de Coulanges. Mr. 
Chesterton has, no doubt, learnt a great deal from Mr. 
Belloc and his masters ; but he has adopted the ideas here 
presented for his own, and has tested and shaped them with 
his own agile mind. And it is worth while to attempt to 
trace the more salient of them for a little way, more especi- 
ally since they are capable of being summarised in a short 
space. England, he believes, was civilised by Rome and 
brought into the structure of Roman life, of which modern 
Europe is but a consequent growth. Being an edge of the 
empire, she was easily ripped away by the barbarians, 
though these probably did not displace the original inhabi- 
tants to the extent which is usually believed. She was 
reconquered by that later transformation of the Roman 
energy which we call the Catholic Church, and brought 
definitely again into the European orbit by the Normans, 
who, whatever their blood, were certainly French in manners 
and mind. Under these kings she marched in step with 
the contemporary development of Europe. The Christian 
influence changed ancient slaves into medieval serfs and 
began the creation of a free peasantry. Guilds arose and 
protected enough individual property to guarantee freedom 
to individual man. Religious houses spread civilisation and 
mitigated the struggle of life by dispensing charity to the 
unfortunate. England became part of Christendom and 








* 4 Short History of England. By G. K. Chesterton. Chatto and 
Windus. 5s. net. 


shared in the noble frenzy of the Crusades. But the 
monarchy founded by that rebellious baron, William of 
Falaise, was never more than the chief of its own barons ; 
and the revolting nobles were able to force from John the 
great Charter of their own liberties. When Richard IL., 
after the murder of Wat Tyler, offered himself to the mob 
as their leader, he showed the direction in which the mon- 
archy should have gone. But his Parliament prevented 
him from making his offer good ; and the turning-point for 
England came when medieval despotism failed to help 
mediseval democracy. Richard II. was murdered and his 
place was taken by a rebellious baron, after which the 
monarchy had little chance of prevailing against the aris- 
tocracy. The Middle Ages died with the splendid but 
diseased figure of Richard III., whose unanswered challenge 
of single combat to Henry Tudor proclaimed that chivalry 
was past and statecraft begun. Henry Tudor’s son was 
led by his passions to quarrel with the Pope and by his 
needs to despoil the monasteries; but he was not strong 
enough to keep what he was strong enough to take. The 
liberated wealth fell into the hands of a new nobility, which 
had grown gradually out of the old, and this class, now rich 
enough to overcome the medieval checks on riches, de- 
stroyed the relies of medizval liberty and was free to consider 
its own fortunes above the common good. The tragedy of 
the Stuarts was but an epilogue to the failure of the Tudors. 
When Charles II. returned from exile the kingship was 
finished and the King was only a leader of the opposition 
to his own government. Further than this I need not 
follow Mr. Chesterton; for all the conclusion of his book 
flows out of these propositions. The curve has bent over 
and it is easy to see whither it is moving. 

This thesis, as Mr. Chesterton presents it, is a fairly 
complete reversal of what is usually taught in schools; 
and, as it is set out in a large, sketchy and dogmatic manner, 
some, no doubt, will be able to dismiss it as superficial 
paradox. But it is curious to notice how often Mr. Chester- 
ton can accept the statements of historians and even their 
interpretations of particular events. It is in the cast 
which he gives to the whole that he differs from them ; and 
this difference consists in little more than the assertion that 
English freedom has never broadened down from precedent 
to precedent, but has remained with those who knew how to 
use precedent for their own advantage, namely the quasi- 
commercial, quasi-legal new nobility of Tudor times, who 
founded our modern plutocracy. Mr. Chesterton is unable 
to accept the placid belief of most historians that England 
has been getting better and better since the first syllable 
of recorded time; and here the poet is at least as much 
entitled to his opinion as the scholar. 

In some cases, of course, the scholar could catch him 
tripping. It is misleading to say of Henry VIIL.’s divorce 
from Catherine that he “ sought to lean on the cushions of 
Leo and found he had struck his arm against the rock of 
Peter.” The less impressive likelihood is that Henry would 
have got his divorce easily enough if he had not been obliged 
to apply to a Pope who was in the pocket, as we say, of 
Catherine’s nephew. And the statement that “ what we 
call the manors were originally the villae of the pagan lords, 
each with its population of slaves,” though perhaps correct, 
is rather brusque treatment of a much-discussed problem. 
But neither of these things really matters. Henry VIII, 
however he managed it, did get out of touch with the 
European conscience which was built on Peter’s rock ; and 
the main social result of the transformation by which the 
Roman Empire became Christendom was that slaves became 
freemen. It is a more serious objection that Mr. Chesterton 
fails to explain wholly how the hatred of Romanism, which 
began with the wealthy, really got into the blood of the 
people ; for his suggestion that, as the population became 
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more urban in character it became more susceptible to 
“scares and scoops ”’ like the ‘‘ No Popery ”’ cry, does not 
cover all the ground. 

But the ultimate virtue of this book does not lie in the 
originality or the defensibility of the author’s views. Some 
of these, as I have said, have been propounded by Mr. 
Belloc, and very notably those which deal with the spoliation 
of the monasteries. Some are wrong or overstated. But 
Mr. Chesterton is a poet, not a historical student, and 
therein lies his strength. Those who study history pro- 
fessionally live in a donnish society which, with all its virtues, 
with its quick-wittedness and ingenuity, generates an 
atmosphere removed from the touchstone of events; and 
quick-wittedness grows there too often into intellectual 
unscrupulousness, and ingenuity into the disregard of actual 
things. It may be argued, therefore, that the work of inter- 
pretation is best done by poets such as Mr. Chesterton, in 
whom commonsense, passion and sincerity balance both the 
possible axe to grind and the lack of expert knowledge. 
Mr. Chesterton has an additional virtue in that he looks on 
past history and present events with an equal eye. His 
attitude towards the war is inextricably connected with his 
attitude towards the Saxon Conquest because he believes 
that the two events are inextricably connected. This 
belief enables him to write with as much sincere feeling of 
the one as of the other; and it preserves him from the 
weakness by which so many historians change their stan- 
dards of value as they proceed and introduce an air of 
unreality and false perspective into the whole picture. 

The informing passion, however, of the book is a love of 
England, far transcending that which is manifested by 
most of the patriotic poets. Mr. Chesterton wrote in a fine 
poem that our present enemies had “ closed up his quarrel 
with his sires,” and it may be that this work is inspired by 
a new growth of affection for a people capable of so great a 
revival. He looks on England as a lover should look, none 
the less because he insists that she must be a part of Europe ; 
and he is exalted by her virtues and distressed by her failings. 
This attitude gives fire to his descriptions of English things 
and men. Every page is full of fine phrases such as that of 
Nelson, “‘ who died with his stars on his bosom and his heart 
upon his sleeve.” And in many places he rises into sus- 
tained and moving eloquence. There are several magnifi- 
cent pages towards the end where he reaches the present 
war and the future of the people, but perhaps the finest 
single passage is that in which he describes the defeat of 
the Armada : 

England achieved, at the beginning of her modern history, that 

one thing human imagination will always find heroic—the story of a 
+ « « It was the greatness of Spain that was 

the glory of England. . . . As if to stamp the contrast in an 

imperishable image, Spain, or rather the empire with Spain for its 

centre, put forth all its strength and seemed to cover the sea with a 

navy like the legendary navy of Xerxes. It bore down on the 

doomed island with the weight and solemnity of a day of judg- 
ment; sailors or pirates struck at it with small ships staggering 
under large cannon, fought it with mere masses of flaming rubbish, and 
in that last hour of grapple a great storm arose out of the sea and swept 
round the island, and the gigantic fleet was seen no more. The 
uncanny completeness and abrupt silence that swallowed this 
prodigy touched a nerve that has never ceased to vibrate. The 
hope of England dates from that hopeless hour, for there is no real 
hope that has not once been a forlorn hope. 
It is thus that Mr. Chesterton goes along our history, illu- 
minating not enly the romance but also the significance 
of events we had thought familiar ; and he preserves what he 
sees in a language which is both pointed and splendid. He 
has given much to journalism in his career which was meant 
for poetry, but always because he has believed the journalism 
to be useful and worthy work. And, just because of this 
belief, there rises out of his journalism from time to time, 
products of more than transient meaning. This book is 
one of them. EpWARD SHANKS. 


Drama 


SIR JAMES BARRIE 


IR JAMES BARRIE has “a way with him”; 
S what kind of “a way” I hope, in the course of 
writing, to discover. Meanwhile, let me recom- 
mend Dear Brutus as an amusing and riveting entertainment. 
Now, it is often worth a critic’s while to keep his ears 
pricked while jammed in the cloak-room rush after a 
performance. It is the laconic comments of men to each 
other—before they rejoin their ladies in the lobby—that 
I have most often found instructive, especially comments 
of men who never (so one guesses) analyse their impressions 
except for practical purposes, and even then mistrustfully. 
Often such remarks contain the gist of criticism, and when 
not, they are still apt to be useful as aids to graduating 
that asinometer for measuring the public intelligence 
which no critic or playwright should be without. What 
I overheard last night may not seem of much value when 
quoted, but I instantly recognised its value to me. The 
dialogue was brief. 

First dull middle-aged man, waiting for his coat and hat: 
“Well, what did you think of it? Good?” 

Second ditto: “‘ Yes, I thought it good. Anyway, it’s 
something new.” 

That’s it, I thought; that’s the right key, with modula- 
tions out of it into a more enthusiastic one, in which to 
pitch a criticism of this play. “Something new.” The 
moment I heard those words I realised I had been reminded 
of what I might otherwise have forgotten to mention, 
namely, Sir James Barrie’s originality ! 

It is easy to overlook Sir James Barrie’s originality, 
partly because it lies in front of the nose, and partly because 
in another way he is the least original of gifted writers. 
His criticism of life contains nothing new; he does not 
even stick up passionately for the old; he does not clear 
up anything, or even confuse anything. His sense of 
values is that of the gentle mid-nineteenth-century novel 
(fairly sane, but very sentimental) and of the Boy’s Own 
Paper. No one ever got fresh light on ways and means 
or on morals or on human nature from him; only delight- 
fully odd, slight, and sometimes surprisingly penetrating, 
confirmations of indulgent current judgments. Nobody 
ever came away from a Barrie play wondering if something 
in human nature, which they had thought was rather 
beautiful before, was not, after all, rather hideous, or what 
they had thought hideous was not really rather fine; no 
one ever came away convinced he saw the Devil’s horns 
sticking up in an unexpected quarter of human experience, 
or noticing for the first time in a puddle the reflection of 
a star. 

Of course, he is much saner than many people in whose 
heads a few modern bees buzz in a vacuum. He would 
never be guilty of the silliness of some enterprising intellects 
now in revolt. One cannot imagine him writing a novel 
or a play in which a soul was saved for ever by someone 
surprising another bathing, or in which a man who slit 
his sweetheart’s throat in a fit of glorious disgust was held 
up to admiration, while a mildly selfish, conventional old 
woman was hunted down for pages as a vampire. Yet 
he is too soft to be a sound artist. Or, to put the statement 
positively, as an artist, the background which his arrange- 
ments in human nature—black and white and pink— 
demand, in order to justify them and set them off, is a 
nebulous one, implying that life is a romantic, tender, 
straightforward adventure, and, to be lived well, must be 
taken as such. It is not firmly apprehended enough, 
this philosophy, to be a faith in him; it is not make-believe 
either, but something (so I feel) betwixt and between. 
The characters to whom his heart goes out are those he 
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conceives as holding it with a more wholehearted simplicity 
than he can himself encompass ; consequently, he writes 
about them at once very sentimentally and very pene- 
tratively. This is the secret of his adoration of youth 
(for youth has the air often of taking life on trust as a 
romantic adventure), of his capacity for drawing young 
creatures, of his insight into them, and of the limitations 
of that delightful insight—which are very marked, to my 
mind. It also accounts for his happy touch in drawing 
old people, in whom there is often not exactly a second 
childhood but a second innocence, and granted a certain 
easiness of circumstance and heart, a disposition to make 
of life in retrospect a pretty, simple picture. The 
sympathy of such old people for the young is a boundless, 
tender admiration—provided that the young consent to 
being figures in the picture and remaining in it; but woe 
betide if they do not! Sir James Barrie’s attitude towards 
youth in his writings strikes me as being a mixture between 
that of an old man, who no longer has any quarrel with 
life or his own desires, and that of a young girl. Crossjay, 
in The Egoist, is boyhood seen through Clara Middleton’s 
eyes, and delightful Crossjay is, too. But those who have 
been boys themselves know that a good deal is left out 
of the picture, and not merely unaccommodating, harsh 
facts, but all sorts of virtues inextricably connected with 
them, almost all the growing principle, indeed, all the 
sap by virtue of which the creature becomes at last a being 
“looking before and after.” A boy is not only a right 
little, tight little fellow with nothing incongruous to him 
but an adorable affectation of premature manliness; he 
is a confused creature, ready enough to accept standards 
from his elders, trying them on, but having to retire 
perpetually into reserve, like a growing crab under a rock 
while it sheds its small shell; and a very uncomfortable, 
naked, helpless creature it feels until its new, larger one is 
hardened. But Sir James Barrie does not like growth. 
He likes people who do not grow up best, who remain— 
even at an advanced age—boys and girls; in the static 
state of harmony with the world and guilelessness he con- 
ceives as characteristic of youth. Judging him as an artist, he 
strikes me in general as beautifully unshockable, most 
wisely indulgent; but there is one thing I think would 
shock him artistically—a youth who did not take an 
enthusiastic, trusting attitude towards the world, who was 
discontented, though not personally persecuted, sceptical, 
self-withdrawn, world-questioning, disillusioned. I cannot 
approve Sir James Barrie as a lover of youth, because I 
have never yet seen in his work that sympathy with 
pimpled and sullen spiritual gawkiness which, it seems to 
me, youth’s true lover must also possess. Youth is essentially 
the thinking time. It is an enjoying time, too ; but compare 
the process of thinking in later life with the really anxious, 
sensitive, bebothered search for understanding and 
sympathy characteristic of early years. Why, afterwards 
thinking becomes, in comparison, a mere accomplishment 
and friendship an art, needing a little care and patience 
—like boiling an egg. It is no longer a crucial, personal 
experiment. Sir James Barrie is pre-eminently a dramatist 
who deals with youth and its charm. What I miss in him— 
in that capacity—is disinterested sympathy with, and 
interest in, the questing, crude, spring-like temper of growing 
beings, which has the beauty, but also drizzling, uncom- 
fortable rawness, of actual spring-time. His magic, his 
great charm for the public, lies precisely in his depicting 
youth and age only in the light of the autumnal glow of 
elderly fancy. His is a world in which the most jarring 
note of all would be the one which hums through nearly 
everybody’s twenties—the pathetic, bitter conflict between 
the young and old generation. He stops his ears to that— 
and the public love him for it. 


Eighteenth-century eritics used to praise writers for 
their “inventiveness”; we go on about “creative” 
power—a different thing. Sir James Barrie has the most 
surprising and easy “ inventiveness.” At every turn he 
can supply some ingenious, entertaining incident to carry 
on his story. This faculty works so spontaneously that 
it gives an air of extreme lightness to his best plays. He 
seems to have made a play out of nothing. But that is 
only because the machinery of narration is so supple that 
he has time to be amusing and apparently inconsequent 
by the way. Compare him with others who attempt the 
light fantastic. How stodgy and how over-solemn they ap- 
pear when they introduce the playful supernatural! At the 
beginning of this play there is a delightful piece of inventive- 
ness concerned with the butler, Matey ; but I will not spoil 
pleasure by exposing the surprise. 

A number of guests gathered together for midsummer 
week “because they all have one thing in common.” 
What that is they are desperately curious to know. They 
cannot guess. Their host is the queerest old creature, of 
unimaginable age and uncanny agility. He is called 
“* Lob ”"—no one calls him anything else. He is not human, 
but he has a comfortable little house and a butler, and 
there is a mischievousness in him, a méchanceté, which 
makes one doubtful if he is a benevolent being. He talks 
tenderly to his flowers (which seems amiable), but his attitude 
towards human beings is marked by a Puck-like detach- 
ment and, one suspects, a Puck-like contempt. This 
being is most admirably imagined ; our credulity is amused, 
never strained, and the part is most admirably played by 
Mr. Arthur Hatherton. It turns out that what these people 
have in common is the feeling that if only they had another 
chance they would make a better thing of life than they 
have. “Lob” has on midsummer night the power to 
give them that chance and teach them the lesson that most 
of them would have in any case been just the same as they 
are now. Only two of them had really had “ bad luck ”— 
an artist (Mr. Gerald Du Maurier) who has taken to drink, 
married to a wife who is harsh to him. (Mr. Gerald Du 
Maurier gave a perfect representation of this character, 
and Miss Hilda Moore was excellent.) The fault in the 
case of the others was not in Fate, but in themselves. 

The philanderer, when in the magic wood, goes on just 
the same, only he is married then to his flame and makes 
love to his wife—while both women behave inversely just 
as they did before. The tender, elderly, optimistic, happily 
married man, whose only trouble is that he fancies he 
might have written a great work, does nothing but hop 
about in the wood playing the flute. Matey, who thought 
that if he had taken a clerkship in youth he would have 
been an honest man, appears as a robber financier, and 
the hard, aristocratic lady—who had been merciless to his 
pilfering in the house as butler—adores him in the magic 
wood as a superman. The “invention” of the return 
to ordinary consciousness—one after the other in each 
other’s presence—is delightful. There are fine touches— 
such as the fact that the only person who does not go into 
the wood is the affectionate, simple-hearted wife of the 
optimist. His proposal to her when in a half-waking 
state is charming, and so is her reply. He is the only one 
who had been faithful to a vague recollection of his love ; 
but he had been quite happy with only that. “ Yes, but it is 

not such a compliment as I thought it was,” she says rather 
sadly. The comedy of love-making outside the marriage 
ring is deliciously satirised in the philanderer, who becomes 
kinder to his wife in proportion as the temporary mistress 
of his heart is kind to him. In fact, though the theme is 


old, the play is, as the gentleman in the cloakroom said, 


“ good, and, at any rate, something new.” 
Desmonp MacCartay. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ry HE great poet addresses himself to the little poet 

within each one of us, and that bard is often of 

shy and unsociable habit.” This extremely 
sound observation occurs in the preface to a queer book, 
A Companion to the Golden Treasury, by David Somervell, 
just published by Macmillan’s. Mr. Somervell—who appears 
to find the Golden Treasury a more adequate anthology 
than some of us do—desires to smooth the path of those 
who, with a little assistance, might be drawn into a devotion 
to poetry, and he has compiled what he was well advised 
in not calling a Young Student’s Guide to Palgrave’s still 
popular collection. 

* * * 

The “companion” is written with an eye on senior 
schoolboys. I think, however, that even the necessity of 
being comprehensible to eighteen will scarcely justify some 
of Mr. Somervell’s paintings of the lily. Take him, for 
instance, on Drummond’s Summons to Love : 

A charming little love lyric, how charming we hardly realise till 
the unexpected turn of the last line. So ‘‘ She” is not there, and 
is, perhaps, hardly expected !—‘‘ alas!””» We must re-read the 
whole poem, for the lover’s delight in nature will assume a different 
aspect in view of this melancholy fact. And yet—look at it the 


other way round. If the lover enjoys the prospect of a fine day so 
exuberantly, the lady’s absence can’t be such a heavy blow after all. 


Or again, on Burns’s To a Mouse: 


Many poets have addressed the birds of the air and some the 
beasts of the field and the forest, but I cannot think of any other 
poem addressed to a rodent. But this is not the chief distinction 
of this delightful poem. If these living creatures were 
gifted with an understanding of human speech, I think the mouse 
would be both touched and pleased by this poem, but I doubt if the 
skylark would care much for Wordsworth and Shelley, or the nightin- 
gale for Keats. 


T should like to see that mouse, both touched and pleased, 
offering the bard, perhaps, half its cheese as a token of 
regard. As for the nightingale pursing its beak at Keats, 
it is a subject for a cartoon. 

oe oe 


One might doubt, again, whether it was really worth 
while inserting a note on Keats’s Ode to Autumn if all that 
could be said of it was: 

A fine piece of gorgeous description comparable with the Nightin- 


gale Ode, though by no means so thrilling. The accumulated ‘‘ song 
of autumn ” at the end is delightful. 


And even for the sake of getting schoolboys interested in 
verse Mr. Somervell really need not have let his commentary 
on Wordsworth’s sonnet on Westminster Bridge in the 
early hours of the morning lead up to the remark that : 
Had it been a less austere poet than Wordsworth, the reader 


might even fancy the occasion was the return from some prolonged 
and festive evening out ; but Wordsworth was not of that sort. 


The excursus is partly redeemed by the pertinent quotation 
of a remark by Charles Lamb: “‘ Wordsworth’s standard of 
intoxication was miserably low.” 


* * * 


A man is entitled to his tastes, and others are entitled 
to judge him by them. Mr. Somervell’s tastes seem pretty 
catholic, and his frankness where he is unable to appreciate 
Palgrave’s selection is highly commendable ; still, there are 
places where most readers will feel that his divergences 
are eccentric. He groups Marvell and Cowley together, 
for instance, as poets whom time has staled; I, at least, 
should say that Marvell has staled as little as almost any- 


one of his time. Campbell’s Hohenlinden he stigmatises 
as “a rather second-rate affair’; and of Keats’s Happy 
Insensibility he says: “‘ This weak lyric was hardly worth 
inclusion, but as it is here, notice the oddity of its rhyming 
system. The last lines of the three verses rhyme with each 
other, but with nothing within the verses they severally end. 
The scheme seems to me a bad one.” The candour is very 
well, but I should imagine that very few readers of the poem 
will agree with the judgment. An opinion, not on technique 
but on “ argument,” which is demonstrably wrong is that 
on Southey’s Blenheim poem. Of this Mr. Somervell 
says : 
7 A pleasant little ‘‘ pacifist’ poem by the author of The Life of 
Nelson. After all, the battle of Blenheim dealt a blow to the 
militarist schemes of Louis XIV. for the destruction of European 
liberties exactly similar to the blow dealt to the aims of Germany 
by the battle of the Marne, so that old Kaspar’s inability to answer 
little Peterkin’s question in the last verse throws more light on old 
Kaspar’s (and presumably Southey’s) knowledge of history than 
on the utility of war. 
The fact of the matter, of course, is that Southey was not 
here concerned with the wrongness of Louis XIV.’s schemes 
or the necessity of opposition to them, but with the remote- 
ness of all such things from the minds of the common 
soldiers who, on one side and the other, were killed in them. 
There is no more reason to suppose that old Kaspar (who 
was merely a cottager in the neighbourhood of the battle- 
field) would have understood the why and wherefore of it 
than there is to suppose that Louis XIV.’s own soldiers 
(whom Saint-Simon describes pathetically, dragged from 
their ploughs) knew what they were fighting about. In 
Western Europe we have moved since those days; we have 
newspapers, education, speeches and so on, which dis- 
seminate skeleton facts everywhere; and in the present 
war we had the elementary cause of Belgium—an easy thing 
to be: understood even by those (probably numerous) 
British soldiers who know nothing of the subject nationali- 
ties of the Hapsburg Empire. But even to-day we have in 
Russia an army of peasants who, just as their national 
cause is, and right though their Government was in taking 
the field, have no ideas or information whatever about 
“the hegemony of Europe” and “ Prussian aggression.” 
An author who is faithfully representing a peasant’s state 
of mind is surely not obliged to put footnotes explaining 
that if only the peasant had known more he would have 
known better. This is not the only place where Mr. Somer- 
vell has been carried away by the convictions that he shares 
with the rest of us about the present war. 


* * * 


Natheless, it is not, for its purpose, a bad sort of book. 
Mr. Somervell does not busy himself much with “ telling the 
stories ” of the poems he deals with ; he drags in any little 
bit of relevant information that he thinks may help the 
young idea ; and where he finds Palgrave hopelessly wrong 
in omitting something, he prints it himself. He gives, 
in this way, a block of poems by Blake, whom Palgrave at 
first totally omitted, and never properly valued. His 
incidental digressions are usually amusing. I did not 
know before the story of the examiner “‘ who asked for a 
paraphrase of the last verse but one [of the Ode to a Nightin- 
gale] and got a piece of prose opening: ‘ The nightingale is 
not a game bird: sportsmen do not tread on it for food ”— 
which was precisely what that examiner deserved. His 
remarks on detail are as a rule sensible; he very prettily 
illustrates what’s in a name when he asks us to consider 
what we should lose if the last line of the Homer sonnet 
Be Silent upon a peak in Panama. 

It would, naturally, have been worse still if the alternative 
name of the isthmus had been Mohonk or Tuskegee. 
SoLomon Eacte. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Fortune. By Dovcias Gotprinc. Maunsell. 5s. net. 
Over the Hill. By E. Tempte Taurston. Chapman and 


Hall. 6s. net. 
The Fields of the Fatherless. By Jean Roy. Collins. 
6s. net. 


Mr. Douglas Goldring says in his dedication of The 
Fortune that ‘‘ no doubt the book will be dubbed by many 
elderly people as a mere pacifist tract masquerading under 
a thin disguise of fiction ’’; and he proceeds to disclaim 
that description and to set forth his own purpose as follows : 

I have tried to give a straightforward account of the spiritual 
adventures of an average ‘‘ intellectual ” in the first years of the war, 
and to show how the minds of persons of his age and temperament 
have become, a'most inevitably, a battle-ground for opposing influences 
and conflicting ideals. 

Now a book which frankly shows its hero’s disillusionment 
about war will naturally be taken as teaching pacifism. 
Mr. Goldring’s repudiation of the ‘‘ mere pacifist tract ” 
phrase evidently is directed to the word mere, and if I might 
attempt briefly to interpret his claim, I should say that 
he had, according to his own view, shown the truth objec- 
tively as working out in the concrete reality, and not framed 
his story to a didactic end. The distinction between record- 
ing what you believe yourself to have seen and making up 
what you think it would be good for other people to see is 
obvious, though, like most distinctions obvious to the poor 
muddled human mind, it has a ‘‘ no-man’s-land”’ of un- 
certainty where its obviousness ceases altogether. The 
critical question is whether Mr. Goldring has succeeded in 
preserving, not a rigid absolute distinction, but a reasonable 
human distinction; and one’s individual answer to that 
question is difficult to disentangle from one’s own opinions 
and experiences of the effect that a protracted state of war 
has had on those who have lived through it. Harold 
Firbank, Mr. Goldring’s hero, enlists with all the generous 
enthusiasm which did undoubtedly inspire and accompany 
most voluntary enlistments in this war. He comes to feel 
that his enthusiasm was ignorant and misplaced. Warfare 
itself, and convalescence at home, bring about a complete 
change in his attitude. He believes himself to have been 
misled emotionally and politically. But he goes on with 
his job, and, finding himself on leave in Dublin at the time 
of the Rising, he immediately—in spite of considerable 
sympathy with the other side—gets himself attached for 
combatant purposes to the Crown forces. Does Mr. 
Goldring, in telling this story, preserve the distinction he 
claims to preserve ? Does he make us feel that this change 
really operated in a living human breast, and was not merely 
put into a lay-figure in order to symbolise his own hatred 
of war? I think he could be said to have done so, but for 
one very grave artistic fault. The fault is that he does 
not concentrate on showing us in detail how and why 
Harold changes: he shows Harold changed rather than 
changing ; and he throws all the emphasis, not on Harold 
at all, but on Harold’s friend, James Murdoch, who is an 
extreme pacifist from the beginning and never changes at 
all. The sub-title of The Fortune is ‘‘A Romance of 
Friendship,” and if the subordination of one human person- 
ality to another can be called friendship, the sub-title is 
justified. The war does not come in till about half-way 
through the book; the whole is concerned with James’s 
influence on Harold. The one instance in which Harold 
takes a line of his own is when he enlists in the teeth of 
James’s fiery pacifism ; and he soon comes to think himself 
wrong in that one instance. Consequently and inevitably 
one thinks of Harold’s change, not as the natural working 
of war on a given temperament, but as an incident in 
James’s control of Harold’s mind, temperament and views. 


Certainly the dislike felt for James by Harold’s wife seems 
thoroughly justified, and it is traced with much delicacy 
and skill. But though Mr. Goldring seems to understand 
the dislike so well, he has all the time a strange air of attribut- 
ing it to some narrowness or shallowness on the woman’s 
part—some inability to appreciate James’s greatness. It 
never occurs to him, apparently, that Harold’s subservience 
to James is in itself rather excessive and morbid, and that 
Harold’s wife is perfectly right to deplore it—and also, 
one may add, perfectly right (but for the sadly-difficult-to- 
remember fact that it can never be right to detest any of 
God’s creatures) to detest James. Frankly, James is 
detestable. He is an egoist, selfish and blatant. I mislike 
him not for his political complexion, but for himself alone. 
Mr. Goldring evidently expects us to admire him, and if we 
find ourselves doing the opposite we naturally lose a good 
deal of the lesson that is meant to be imparted through his 
personality. None the less, it must be said that The Fortune 
has notable qualities, both of moral idealism and of technical 
skill. The writing is everywhere sincere and in places 
powerful. The characterisation is vivid and many of the 
incidents are moving. The deep feeling in the whole book 
distinguishes it from the mass of novels. I have found and 
appreciated elements of charm and skill in Mr. Goldring’s 
earlier works, but none of them contained the remotest 
promise of anything so strong as The Fortune. 

In Over the Hill Mr. Temple Thurston has collected fifteen 
short stories and sketches of very various interest and 
value. Two or three are really essays, didactic, satirical or 
descriptive. One is a sufficiently ingenious and exciting 
murder-and-detective tale, with more intimacy of human 
interest than such usually have. A few are on a far 
higher level of attempt and achievement than the rest : 
thus, The Long Avenue is a touching study of the mother- 
instinct, and Over the Hill, the story that gives its name to 
the volume, is a delicate rendering of boy-and-girl love—a 
theme which particularly needs delicacy of rendering and, 
lacking delicacy, lacks everything. Even here, when the 
love-affair is carried on into grown-up life, the romance of 
theme is a little marred by sentimentality of treatment. 
This, if I may say so, seems to me Mr. Temple Thurston’s 
besetting sin. His imagination is romantic, but his manner 
is often sentimental, and nothing kills romance like senti- 
mentality. On the other hand, when the romance does 
triumph over the sentimentality, as it distinctly triumphs in 
many parts of the present collection, the result shows a 
real sensitiveness of apprehension, a fineness of thought 
and feeling. 

The Fields of the Fatherless, though in form a novel, has 
all the appearance of a genuine autobiography, and indeed 
the publishers tell us that that is what it is. The sole test 
applicable to such a work is—does it re-create the life it tells 
of ? Anyone can jot down reminiscences, but few can call 
up an atmosphere and people the world of remembrance 
with men and women. Miss Roy has most unmistakably 
the re-creative gift. She writes simply, in short but ex- 
tremely competent sentences. With no. appearance of 
effort she sets before us the grandparents with whom she 
lived as a child in Scotland, her work and companions in 
Glasgow, her experience as mill-hand, as domestic servant, 
and so on. Much that she tells is indescribably touching, 
and the simplicity of the style is perfectly apt to the subject- 
matter. One does not often come across a book in which 
the people are so clearly real people. The larger episodes 
can scarcely be detached for quotation, but the method 
may be briefly illustrated from this account of “ the 
pictures ” : 

To my grandmother they are not pictures, but reality. She i 
very deaf and speaks loud. The remarks passes on 


i 


what she sees keep the people who are sitting in her vicinity 
lively. 
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gletie Fen» Set rere SAP Ben The ‘*‘ Wee Man ” she 

** Is the ‘ Wee Man’ to be there the night ?” she would ask. 

** No,” would answer, ‘‘ he’s not to be to-night.” 

** Is he no’?” she would say, in a disappointed voice. ‘‘ No, 

he’ll be up about Glesca, I suppose. They’ll no stan’ him enough 
drink about here. He’s blin’ every time I see him. It would fit 
him better to buy a pair o” trousers, instead o’ drinkin’ it.” 
It is easy to talk platitudes about the fullness of even the 
barest and hardest kind of life—its keen interests, its brave 
emotions, its deep griefs, its various hopes. The Fields 
of the Fatherless makes these platitudes live as realities, 
as fine facts amid the grim and sordid facts of which the 
tale is full. GERALD GouLp. 


A LASTING PEACE 


The Framework of a Lasting Peace. Edited by L.S. Woo tr. 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 


The idea of maintaining peace by international agreement 
—of “settling controversies between Governments” (to 
use Mr. Balfour’s phrase) “not by the sword, but by 
arbitration ’—has now become pretty familiar throughout 
the civilised world. Leading statesmen of all nations, 
from Mr. Lloyd George to Count Czernin, have approved 
it publicly, and various groups of thinkers, both in Europe 
and in America, have put forward plans for the prevention 
of future wars. Occasional glimpses of these plans may 
be obtained in the newspapers. But for the mass of the 
people the idea has hardly got beyond the stage of 
“unctuous generalities.” Mr. Woolf, therefore, has done 
a really important service in producing this excellent 
little volume, in which he sets out and discusses and com- 
pares the principal schemes suggested for the creation of 
a League of Nations. Of these schemes two are Dutch, 
one is American, and the others are of British origin— 
the most fully developed being the Fabian Committee’s 
Draft Treaty, in the preparation of which Mr. Woolf himself 
played the leading part. 

Mr. Woolf does well to insist at the outset on the similari- 
ties rather than on the differences in these schemes; for, 
indeed, the differences are not, upon analysis, very great, 
and it would be lamentable if the whole case should be 
prejudiced by a false impression spreading abroad of a chaos 
of rival and irreconcilable theories. All are agreed in 
providing for the submission of justiciable disputes— 
(disputes, that is, arising out of the interpretation of treaties 
and principles of international law)—to an international 
tribunal. And though the rules of international law do 
not at present cover the whole field of international relations, 
there is every reason to expect that, with the growth of 
the organisation, this class of justiciable disputes will be 
enormously extended. The non-justiciable disputes are a 
more serious problem. There are two distinct methods of 
dealing with these. The one is to aim at a solution by 
mediation and compromise—the method of Conciliation. 
The other is to put the case in the hands of an impartial 
body of judges, to be decided after investigation on a 
basis of equity. This may be called the method of Arbitra- 
tion. Both of these methods have been used in national 
quarrels in the past, and both, as Mr. Woolf rightly insists, 
must find a definite place in the organisation that is to be 
set up for the future. This means—what is not always 
clearly seen—two different sets of persons, two branches 
of the International Council, for “ the personnel of a Board 
of Conciliators should in most cases be different from that 
of a Commission of Inquiry. For settling a question like 
that of the Bagdad Railway you want a kind of small 
conference in which Germany and Britain would be repre- 
sented by their responsible ministers, and the work of 





conciliation, suggestion, and mediation would be done 
by the responsible ministers. . . . On the other hand, 
for a Commission of Inquiry you do not require responsible 
ministers, but only men of weight and distinction and 
unimpeachable impartiality, who have some international 
experience and some experience in weighing evidence.” 
Beyond all this, however, there is need of some sort of 
“international legislature’ for making and altering the 
rules of international law, in order to avoid the obvious 
danger of what is called, in an expressive, if not very elegant, 
phrase, “ stereotyping the status quo.” The Fabian Com- 
mittee recognises the importance of this in its provision 
that “the International Council shall be a continuously 
existing deliberative and legislative body composed of 
the representatives of the constituent States,” competent 
to codify and amend international law by specific enact- 
ments, which enactments, after ratification by the 
constituent States, shall be duly applied and enforced. 

In the course of his examination Mr. Woolf deals 
incidentally with certain objections that are raised to 
these proposals. There are some who pooh-pooh the 
notion of war being eliminated by mere political institutions. 
Mr. Woolf, like every sane person, of course admits that 
political institutions alone cannot ensure universal peace ; 
but, as he pertinently observes, “ the absence or presence 
of international organisation, such as tribunals and councils, 
is part cause of the existence of the will-to-war or the 
will-to-peace.”” There are others who, while professing 
to support a League of Nations, would entirely nullify its 
effectiveness by excluding Germany and Austria from 
membership. This, we may hope, is a piece of stupidity 
which will not outlast the war. And then there is the 
charge of Utopianism. Either the whole matter is dismissed 
with that one word and a pitying smile, or we are told 
that a League of Nations would fail to prevent war, because 
the Hague Conference failed, just as we used to be told 
that a Socialist State was an impossibility, because some 
people had “ tried Socialism” in Patagonia or Timbuctoo 
and had made a mess of it. Of course the objection will 
not bear serious examination. But the real danger is not 
that some foolish persons consider this particular method 
of securing a lasting peace to be impracticable. It is 
rather that a large number of people, many of them quite 
intelligent, do not definitely want a lasting peace. The 
world is not, in fact, united in the determination that this 
shall be yet the last war. We do not know whether a certain 
poet still feels as he did when he wrote his Song of the 


Sword— 
The War-Thing, the Comrade, 
Father of honour 


And giver of kingship, 

The fame-smith, the song-master, 

Bringer of women 

On fire at his hands 

For the pride of fulfilment, 

Priest (saith the Lord) 

Of his marriage with victory. 
—lines which, as a critic’ observed, “jog the liver like 
a_ Wagner libretto.” But of the myriads of romantic 
souls to whom this stuff appealed, there will probably be 
many left to whom even after the present war it will continue 
to appeal. There are philosophers, too, who will still be 
ready to praise war as “an intellectual awakener and 
a moral tonic,” or to recommend it as a “ dreadful medicine,”’ 
as does the writer of a recent article in an English 
journal. There are hucksters, big and little, in every 
nation who know that Mars can be very useful to 
Mammon. And there are soldiers, professional and semi- 
professional, who, despite momentary war-weariness, by 
no means look forward to perpetual peace. _ All this makes 
an aspect of the problem which Mr. Woolf does not touch ; 


indeed, it is outside his present scope. We do not suggest, 


‘ 
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of course, that he and those others who have thought out 
plans for peace are not alive to the difficulties before them. 
But too many of these who follow them are content to 
wait in a sort of pious expectation that the machinery of 
international arbitration will suddenly appear one fine 
morning, and that all will be well with the world thereafter. 
They forget that, though the opposition has not yet mobilised 
its forces, it is only waiting for the proper moment, and 
that, when that moment comes, it will have at its service 
a considerable part of the Press in every country. There 
is no ground for pessimism ; the idea of a League of Nations 
is making headway, and every month adds to the number 
of responsible statesmen who support it. But it will be 
possible to establish an effective League of Nations only by 
means of a really intelligent and powerful public opinion to 
carry it through. Such a public opinion remains to be 
created by those who, like Mr. Woolf, know what they want 
and why they want it. 


PAMPHLETS 


Britain versus Germany. By The Right Hon. J. M. Roperr- 
son, M.P. Fisher Unwin. 6d. 

Six of One and Half-a-Jozen of the Other. A Letter to Mr. 
L. Simons of The Hague. By Witiiam ARCHER. 
Fisher Unwin. 2d. 

The Villain of the World-Tragedy. A Letter to Professor 
U. V. Wilamowitz Méllendorf. By Wrii1am ARcHER. 
Fisher Unwin. 2d. 

The Faith of England. By Sir Watter Rateicu. Clarendon 
Press. 6d. 

Pope Benedict XV. and the War. By AntHony BRENNAN, 
O.S.F.C. P.S. King. is. net. 

Fluctuation of the Populations during the World War.—lI. 
Germany and France. Society for the Study of the 
Social Consequences of the War. Copenhagen. 


The revival of the pamphlet is one of the rare things which 
can be placed to the credit side of the war, There is much to 
be said for the pamphlet, as this little pile before us shows. 
Its material lightness is no negligible asset, you bend it this 
way and that with scant courtesy, and so are at once at your 
ease with it in an arm-chair before the winter fire. And 
usually the spiritual and literary stiffness of the bound book 
seems to have happily fallen from the writer’s pen with the 
stiff eover. The pamphleteer discards a great deal of what 
Lord Melbourne would call ‘‘ damned nonsense”: and it is 
a real pleasure to sit down with Mr. Robertson and Mr. 
Archer in their literary shirt-sleeves rather than their stiff 
and conventional dress-clothes. Pamphlets, of course, fall 
into several well-marked types. Those of Mr. Robertson 
and Mr. Archer belong to one type which has become very 
common during the war. The open letter is a most seductive 
form of literature, particularly to the writers of them. And 
when the Defence of the Realm Act has cut us off from all 
communications with our enemies, many people for the 
first time feel an uncontrollable desire to communicate with 
Germans, to tell them what we think of them. Mr. Robertson 
and Mr. Archer have yielded to the desire. The first tells 
Professor Eduard Meyer, and the second Professor Wil- 
amowitz Méllendorf what he thinks of him. The com- 
pliment is not gratuitous, for the two German professors 
had already written books or pamphlets telling us what 
they think of Englishmen. Hence these two pamphlets are 
not the beginning but the middle of a correspondence upon 
the respective merits and demerits of Britain and Germany ; 
and so, too, is Mr .Archer’s letter to the neutral Dutchman. 
Mr. Simons, who had already written an open letter to Mr., 
Archer, the gist of which is contained in the title of Mr. 
Archer’s reply. The three pamphlets reveal an interesting 








difference of method. Both writers see clearly the danger 
of this kind of correspondence degenerating into a com- 
petition in mud-throwing and ink-slinking. Mr. Robertson, 
for all the vigour of his writing and the strength of his 
argument, has hardly, in places, escaped the danger, though 
the swelling tide of his invective and scorn carries us easily 
to the end of his 120 pages. Mr. Archer,on the other hand, 
has achieved a triumph of restraint and reasonableness. His 
pamphlets certainly do not lose thereby, and as a convincing 
statement of the British case in the war we have seen few, 
if any, writings to compare with them. We can hardly 
believe that they can fail to make even the German professor 
reconsider some of his beliefs and statements. 

Father Brennan’s pamphlet is also controversial, but in a 
somewhat different key and way. It is designed to refute 
the charge that the Pope has not spoken out to stop the war 
and has not protested against the violation of the moral 
law by belligerents. It contains a very interesting account 
of what the Pope has said and done during the war, and it 
certainly refutes a good many of the charges which have 
been made. It proves incidentally that the best work 
which the Pope has done has been in alleviating the lot of 
prisoners of war. But we cannot think that many people 
will be impressed by Father Brennan’s attempt to argue 
that the Supreme Pontiff made an adequate protest against 
the treatment of Belgium by Germany. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s pamphlet belongs to a very different 
type. To the real pamphlet-lover the reprinted speech is 
almost a pseudo-pamphlet. The pamphleteer and the public 
speaker have some common characteristics, but they also 
have some important divergences. The orator is certainly 
not in his shirt-sleeves, and this fact is apt to spoil the effect 
of the speech or address when it is reduced to a pamphlet. 
However, if the metamorphosis has to take place, it can 
hardly be done better than in this address of Sir Walter 
Raleigh on the character of the British people and their 
political faith. It is done with all Sir Walter’s skill and 
literary charm, and if it contained nothing else we should 
be grateful for his reminding us of Dr. Johnson’s remark 
about the calamities produced by war, that he did not know 
** whether more is to be dreaded from streets filled with 
soldiers accustomed to plunder, or from garrets filled with 
seribblers accustomed to lie.” 

The Danish pamphlet is a true pamphlet, but again 
belongs to a totally different class. It is the purely in- 
formative and scientific pamphlet. It contains a very good 
study, in so far as materials are available, of the effect of 
the war, up to the beginning or middle of 1916, upon the 
populations of Germany and France. Few people realise 
the extent of the decline of population due both to the 
decrease of births and direct loss by deaths, which the 
statistics indicate. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Book of the Happy Warrior. By Henry Newsoir. Longmans. 
6s. net. 


Sir Henry Newbolt has made a book for Christmas—it appears a 
little early—out of tales of certain chivalrous and hard-fighting gentle- 
men of the Middle Ages. Hehas translated what he needed from the 
Song of Roland, taken an account of Richard Coeur-de-Lion from a 
Latin chronicle and borrowed freely from Sara Coleridge’s translation 
of the Life of Bayard. He also reprints passages from his own books 
The Old Country and The New June. In the last two chapters he 
points the moral that should be drawn from theseexamples and urges 
that the spirit of General Baden-Powell’s Boy Scouts is very much the 
spirit of chivalry. Too much praise can hardly be given to books for 
boys which keep as closely as possible to the great things in literature 
and history. The style of thejbook is uniform and good and its incidents 
exciting. The illustrations, both plain and coloured, are weak; but 
they are not likely to detract from the popularity of a volume very 
admirably designed for its purpose. 
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The AIRCRAFT 


Manufacturing Company, 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


Contractors to the Admiralty and War Office. 
Manufacturers of Aeroplanes, Seaplanes & Aircraft of all kinds. 


CAPITAL - £402,500 


DIVIDED INTO 


100,000 Seven per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, 
Entitled to a fixed cumulative preferential dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. 
per annum, yp ap free of all present or future income tax up to the limit of five 
shillings in pound, and a t = any distribution of assets of the Company 
to priority as to repayment of Capital. 


SERASS Saven por Cant. Cumulative and Participating ‘‘ B ” Preference 
Shares of £1 each, 


Entitled, subject to the dividend on the First Preference Shares, to a fixed cumu- 
lative preferential dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, and to a partici- 
ap = of 20 per cent. of the amount by which the remaining profits which it shall 
determined to distribute in any year shall exceed £5,000 (the — of the 
fixed dividend on the Preferred O Shares) provided that such participation 
shall not in any y+ exceed an additional , per cent. For the year ending 
3ist March, 1918, s further dividend is limited to one-half of the above parti- 
cipation. Upon’ any distribution of assets of the Company these Shares are 
—, es ~F- + of the amounts due in respect wt the First Preference 
as to repayment of Capital. 
50,000 Pr Preferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
all of which are issued. Entitled out of the remainder of such profits to a dividend 
» AT ala 10 per cent. per annum, and thereafter to one half of the balance 


50,000 Deferred Ordinary Shares of One Shilling each, 

all of which are issued. Entitled to the remainder of such profits. 
The Company has entered into an Agreement with the British, Foreign and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd., that neither Debentures (other than SiSentores t'the Company's 
Bankers to secure overdrafts or advances from such Bankers) nor shares ranking in 
priority to, or pari ome with, the Preference Shares now issued, shall be created without 
the canetioe ot the ‘‘ B ’’ Preference Shareholders. 


OFFER FOR SALE OF 
250,000 7% Cumulative and Participating “B” 
Preference Shares of £1 each. 


Dividends payable 1st June and 1st December. 


THE BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL CORPORATION, LTD., 
57, Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C.2, 
will receive applications for the purchase from them of the above 
250,000 Seven per Cent. Cumulative and Participating ‘‘ B” 
Preference Shares of £1 each through their Bankers, 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANE, Threadneedle 
Street, E.C. 2, and Branches, and through the Bankers of the 
Aircraft Manufacturing Company, Limited, 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 72, Lombard Street, E.C.3, and Branches, 
At the price of 21s. per Share. 
The 250,006 ‘‘ B " Preference Shares now offered for Sale rank for the fixed dividend 


at the rate of 7 per cent. on 20s. per Share, from the 15th October and for participation 
as from the Ist Detoner, 1917. 


The following is an extract from a letter by Mr. G. Holt Thomas, the 
Chairman of the Aircraft Manufacturing Co., Limited, dated 1st October, 
1917: “ The total amount of capital expenditure on land, buildings, 
plant, and machinery for the purpose of extensions since the outbreak of 
war to the 3lst March, 1917, amounted to £194,093, and since the 3 \st 
March, 1917, considerable further expenditure thereon has taken place. ° 
Upon the basis of the profits for the ending 3 lst March, 1917, referred 
to in the Auditor's Certificate, the Dividend on the “ B” Preference 
Shares sa covered more than five and a-half times, and, including the 
proceeds of the present issue » these shares will be covered by Assets to the 
extent of . for each £1 subscribed.” 
4_Th full text of the above- 
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The Healthfulness 


and Ever-Readiness 
of Gas Fires 


i je factors principally influence the 


medical profession in its advocacy 

of gas versus coal fires in the home 
and at the office. These are healthfulness 
and ever-readiness. 


The relative healthfulness of heating 
fuels is determined by the proportion of 
radiant (or radiated) to convected heat 
produced—a_ ratio which necessarily 
depends in no small measure on the 
mechanism and structure of the stove itself. 
The old-fashioned gas fire was so con- 
structed that a large proportion of its heat 
was given off in the form of convection at 
high temperatures, creating that abomina- 
tion of all scientists in heating—hot air : 
hence the prejudice that arose against gas 
heating. A modern gas fire, on the other 
hand, conserves and radiates a fud/ half of 
the total calorific value of the fuel used, 
and gives off another 25 per cent by 
convection at comparatively low temper- 
ature. Thus gas fires have become fully 
as healthy as coal fires whilst being 
infinitely more cleanly and convenient : 
therefore doctors use and recommend 
them—especially for sick rooms, where 
absence of the racket of coal-scoops and 
fire-irons is a marked advantage. 


The ever-readiness of gas fires, valuable 
also from the doctor's point of view, is an 
advantage which may further be envisaged 
from the angle of economy by house- 
holders. It is a great consideration to be 
able to command a healthy warmth at 
will: it is at least as great a boon to be in 
a position, by the simple turning of a tap, 
to limit fuel consumption to the actual 
requirements of efficiency and comfort. 


For scientific and medical testimony to the 
hygienic value of Gas for domestic heating, 
oe is invited to the Secretary, 
he British Commercial Gas Association, 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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THE CITY 


USINESS in the stock and share markets is slacker 
B than it has been for a long time, but the tone, 
generally speaking, is fairly firm. Russian stocks 
are naturally weak, and the general public, which unfortu- 
natelytholds a large number of Russian mining and oil shares, 
is at last coming to realise that the enormous inflation of 
currency through the issue of paper money (which in Russia 
is something stupendous) will for a very long time militate 
against their receiving dividends. During the week the 
Russian exchange has been in the neighbourhood of 350, 
which means that it takes 35 roubles to secure a remittance 
of £1 to this country, as against 9} roubles before the war. 
The Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada shares which 
were offered a fortnight ago were not taken up so well by the 
public, underwriters having to take 71} per cent. The issue 
was large—viz., 1,000,000 shares—but the price of 19s. 
was reasonable for a share paying dividends of 7 per cent. ; 
they are now obtainable at 4}d. below the issue price, and at 
18s. 74d. the shares seem an attractive investment. It 
should be remembered that the shares are not £1 shares, but 
$5 shares, which makes their sterling equivalent 20s. 6d., 
dividends being calculated on this amount. The 5 per cent. 
War Loan keeps firm at 95}, and Argentine Rails are more 
cheerful on the rapid restoration of the train service. In the 
industrial market the volume of business is much smaller as 
the result of the diversion of money to War Bonds. There 
seems to be a tendency in this market to single out one share 
at a time and to push the price up. The latest share to which 
this applies is Magadi Soda Ordinary, which during the last 
fortnight has risen from about lls. to 15s. The ostensible 
basis for the rise is the news that the Company has regained 
possession of its railway ; but while some people have a high 
opinion of the future of this concern with its lake of natural 
soda, and while there are strong financial groups associated 
with the Company, the present price appears to be much 
higher than circumstances warrant. British Automatic have 
also continued to be active and are now quoted at 18s. 9d. 
The British Dyes, Ltd., annual report has evoked some 
interest in view of recent professional criticism. The 
directors regard the results of the year’s trade as very satis- 
factory and recommend a dividend of 6 per cent., which is 
the maximum amount allowed. The share capital on April 
30th last consisted of 942,069 shares of £1 each, with 15s. per 
share called up, whilst loans from the Government amounted 
to £1,142,069. The Company now employs over one hundred 
qualified chemists. 
* * * 


Reference was made in these notes some time ago to 
the unfair penalisation of holders of registered War Loan 
by the fact that they had to wait ten days after execution 
of the transfer before receiving payment in respect of sold 
stock. It is now reported that the Bank of England has 
made such arrangements as will permit of the technical 
operation known as “ certifying” transfers, which means 
that the Bank of England certifies on a deed of transfer that 
is executed by the seller that the stock is actually in his 
name, which enables payment to be made against delivery 
of the transfer without waiting for it to be executed also 
by the buyer and lodged with the Bank for registration ; so 
this grievance disappears. Renewed attention has, however, 
been directed to the difference between the inscribed and 
registered War Loan by the latter having been marked 
** ex div.,”’ whilst the inscribed stock was still being dealt in 
with the dividend attached to it. Smart ple in the 
market immediately started to sell asaiinel cack “cum 
div.” and to buy registered stock “ ex div.,” the operation 
showing a profit, as it would obviate payment of income-tax 
on this half-year’s dividend on the stock. On this becoming 
apparent, the jobbers wisely took action among themselves 
and refused to sell stock “* ex div.,” and would only buy the 
registered as being still “cum div.” To the general public 
these technical details may sound somewhat mystifying, 
but they are very unsatisfactory, and would be avoided 
pibagetier if the sensible course were taken of dealing in 
the plus accrued interest. As was pointed out in 


these notes a short time ago, the system adopted in London 


of quoting stocks at a price which always includes the next 
dividend leads to quite fictitious fluctuations in price, and 
conduces to a number of tricky operations, of which some 
dishonest trustees have availed themselves. The whole 
trouble could be avoided if the American and Continental 
system were to be adopted of dealing in fixed interest 
bearing securities “plus accrued interest’ whereby the 
purchaser pays market price, plus interest up to the date of 
purchase, and then retains the full amount of the next divi- 
dend that is forwarded to him. This does away with the 
marking of such stocks “ex div.,” with their apparent 
sudden fall, and also with the vexatious claiming of dividends 
from the recipients months after they have been cashed. 
To make the matter perfectly clear, let us take the case of 
the existing 5 per cent. War Loan. The present quotation 
of 95} includes interest since June Ist last—let us say 
five months—which is equal to a little over £2. The true price 
of the stock then to the purchaser is not 95}, but about 93}, 
for the purchaser to-day will receive on December Ist 
£2 10s. per £100 of stock, although he has only had his money 
invested therein for one month. In a few days’ time the 
War Loan will be quoted “ ex div.” and will then, unless 
other circumstances lead to a rise or fall, immediately drop 
in price to the extent of the half-year’s dividend, although 
such fall is apparent and not real. Under the American 
system referred to, the quotation of the stock would be all 
along 93} (subject, of course, to ordinary market fluctuations 
apart from this matter of dividend), and the purchaser on 
October 81st at 98} would fhave to pay in addition five 
months’ interest, but on December Ist would receive 
the half-year’s interest. It comes to exactly the same 
thing in the end, but how much simpler the one method 
is than the other. 
* * * 

The annual general meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, 
Ltd., is always interesting, for that Company are 
the controlling house and secretarial agents of a very 
large number of rubber and _ tea plantation com- 

anies. At the meeting held last week the chairman, 
Mr. Charles Heath Clark, expressed himself hopefully 
as to the outlook for the rubber plantation industry. 
The production of plantation rubber in 1916 was 150,000 
tons, as against 105,000 tons in 1915, but the fact that the 
average price in London throughout the year was 2s. 10}d. 
per lb., as against 2s. 43d. in 1915, indicates that consump- 
tion is keeping pace with the output. For 1917 Mr. Heath 
Clark assumes a production of 216,000 tons, but for the half- 
year ended June 30th last the average London price was 
over 8s. Looking forward to the production for the next 
three years, the rate of increase shows a sharp fall—viz., from 
44 per cent. in the present year to something between 12 and 
15 per cent. in 1920. It is true that large quantities of rubber 
are being used for war supplies, but these have to a large 
extent merely replaced ordinary peace consumption, par- 
ticularly in regard to motor tyres. e United States is now 
far and away the greatest rubber manufacturing and con- 
suming country. In 1915 it took 66,000 tons of rubber worth 
about £16,000,000, but last year it took 125,000 tons worth 
about £26,000,000, whilst for the first five months of the 
present year it has taken 50,446 tons worth £14,000,000. As 
fies than five and a-half millions sterling of rubber goods were 
exported last year, it is evident that the great bulk of rubber 
imported is for home consumption. In 1912 the United 
States output of motor-cars was 250,000; in 1916 it had 
grown to 1,600,000. The number of tyres required for the 
new cars on the road in 1916 was six and a-half millions, and 
motor-cars in use in the United States are estimated to use up 
at least 20,000,000 tyres per annum. In fact, the United 
States now consume over 60 per cent. of the world’s entire 
roduction of raw rubber. War conditions are forcing rubber 
into consumption as a substitute for leather and other 
materials, and the post-war demand for rubber to replace 
denuded stocks in Germany, Austria, Russia and other 
countries is likely to be much in excess of the increased 
production. Not much additional planting has been done 
this last few years, so the rate of increase in production 
should slacken very considerably after 1920. The statistical 


position certainly appears satisfactory to those interested. 
Emit Davies. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 


[NQUIRERS at The Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1, can be supplied with particulars of the latest 

and most authoritative publications on any subject, and any book in 

print by whomsoever published will be sent by post or rail on receipt 

of remittance. The undermentioned books are recommended to those 

interested in Scientific Management :— 

PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 5s. net. Postage 





5d. SHOP MANAGEMENT. By F. W. Tayror. 5s. net. 
Postage 5d. 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND LABOUR. By Hoxie. 7s. 6d. 
net. Postage 5d. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT: A COLLECTION OF THE MORE 
SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES DESCRIBING THE TAYLOR 
SYSTEM OF MANAGEMENT. By CLARENCE B. THOMPSON. 
17s. net. Postage 6d. 

THE ROWAN PREMIUM BONUS SYSTEM OF PAYMENT BY 
RESULTS. By W. Rowan THoMsow. 5s. net. Postage 5d. 
THE WORKS MANAGER TO-DAY. By SIpNEY WEBB. 43s. 6d- 

net. Postage 5d. (in the press). 

OFFICE APPLIANCES & AIDS TO EFFICIENCY. 

SHANNON EFFICIENCY DESKS & FILING CABINETS. 

EVERY device for the efficient conduct of and comfort in 
the Office is provided by the SHANNON, LIMITED, who 

are the recognised Leaders of the world’s Filing and Card Indexing 

Desks, Cabinets, Safes are fitted with Record Files, and a 


visit to their Showrooms at Ropemaker Street (close to Moorgate 
Street Station) is both interesting and instructive. Tel. : L. Wall, 1533 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
FLUoTtT MACHINES can address your envelopes, 
ae. &c., RAPIDLY and WITHOUT MISTAKES. Upwards 
of 1,000 different addresses per hour, according to size of machine and 
class of work, addressing automatically from a card index.—THE 
Haywarp Co., 2 Clerkenwell Green, London, E.C. 


THE MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXING MACHINE. 
O prove to you how necessary is a reliable Postage or 
Insurance Stamp Affixing and Counting Machine, we are willing 
to send a MULTIPOST to you for 5 days’ free trial in your own office, 
on receipt of request. Say whether Postage or Insurance required, 
and £6 or £5 (the {5 has no counting device). Stamps in roll form 
obtainable at ANY Post Office. 


HE COLOURED RACES AND THE COMMON- 

WEALTH.—The second of a series of Six Lectures 

on The Britannic Alliance and World Power will 
be given by Sir Harry Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., at the 
King’s Hall, King Street, Covent Garden, on Friday, 
November 2nd, at 8.30 p.m. 

Tickets, numbered and reserved for the course, one guinea, 
half-a-guinea, and five shillings ; for single lectures five shillings, half-a- 
crown, and one shilling each, may be obtained from THE FABIAN 
SociETY, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 











HE ETHICAL CHURCH, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYS- 
WATER (one minute from Queen’s Road Stations). 


SUNDAY MORNINGS at 11. 
November 4th—Mr. G. P. Gooca : Religion and Literature in Russia. 
Dr. Corr: Lessons from Greek Life. 
November 11th—Herodotus and the Persian War. 
November 18th—Thucydides and the Pelo: esian War. 
November 25th—Demosthenes and the Athenian Democracy. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS at 6.30. 
October 28th—Dr. Stanton Corr: His Holiness the Pope. 
November 4th—Mr. W. STEPHEN SANDERS: The Spirit of Germany. 
Dr. Stanton Coit: 
November 11th—Recent Controversy about Spirit Communication. 
November 18th—Human Nature in War-time. 
November 25th—‘‘ The Three Daughters of M. Dupont.” 
Every Friday Evening at 8, Dr. COIT will s on; The Events of 
the Week—their Trend and Meaning. 
A CONFERENCE of from 20 to 30 minutes will be held after each 
Service on the subject of the Discourse. All are invited to take part. 
ENTRAL LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY.—A SERIES 
OF LECTURES ON ETHICAL RECONSTRUC- 
TION AFTER THE WAR, at the Emerson Cuus, 
19 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. Sunday Mornings 
at II.15. 


November 4th—Mr. Harry Snell: “The New Hope for Democracy.” 

November 11th—Mr. J. A. Hobson, M.A.: “ The ic Situation : 
What the War has taught us.” 

November 18th—Mr. John Russell, M.A.: “ Munitions of Peace : 
Education.” 

November 25th—Mr. G. P. Gooch, M.A.: “A Partnership of Nations.”’ 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 
The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 


one or two years. The Department has also arranged a s nine months’ course of 
training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. . 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


JHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The Diploma Courses of the School have been revised to meet the present demand 
for training for social workers, including welfare work in factories. A Special Course 
for voluntary workers and others, extending over a cenger pores. has been arranged. 
Full particulars may be had on application in writing to Director of Stupises. 
56 


Bedford Street, N. Liverpool. 
LEEDS UNIVER ST I Yi 


TRAINING IN PUBLIC AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN WELFARE SUPERVISION. 


The Social Study course, beginning in October and extending over 9 months. includes 
instruction in subjects of Social and Economic importance and practical work done under 
the guidance of experts. Special lectures are given, and work in factories is arranged. 
for students wishing to prepare themselves for the work of Welfare Supervision. Fee 
for the course £8 8s. Two scholarships covering the fees are offered in connection with 
the course. 

The Secretary of the University will be glad to furnish full particulars to inquirers. 








HL{OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W. 8. 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science pigtome of the Univer- 
sity; length of course, three years. Also One Year Courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for those holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in Household Management. Fees 
30 guineas per annum. Special One Year Course for Factory Welfare Supervisors ; 
fees 18 guineas perannum. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in con 
nection with these Courses. 

Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. All Courses 
commence in October. Further particulars on application to the Secretary. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 
URSERY NURSES FOR CHILDREN.—A short Practical 


Course of six months in Care of Infants and Scientific Nursery Methods. 
Certificates given; good posts found; fees moderate. Apply for particulars 
of training, Mrs. Bernarp Move, St. Mary's Nursery College, Belsize Lane, Hamp 
stead, London, —n 
HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 
One year’s training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


HE MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL OF MOTHERCRAFT. — 
Residential training with resident babies for Infant Welfare Workers. New 
term September 20th —Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 5. 


I NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 
4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an EmpLovment Bureau, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 
A nominal fee of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 


period of three months. 
SCHOOL. 


THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
17 Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 

HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL has o as an experiment 
to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air 
Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, 

Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handi- 
crafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the service of the house. Co-education 
during Preparatory age. Prospectus from the Principal, Miss K. Manvitie. Half-term 
begins November 8th. 











TO BE LET. 
HREE HOUSES (COMMUNICATING) TO LET FURNISHED. 
Can be rented together or singly on easy terms. Have been used for Students’ 


Residential Training Home and Nurseries.—Apply Secretary, 4 Grove Terrace, 
Highgate Road, N.W. 


AMPSTEAD.—Suites of Unfurnished Rooms, on ground and first 
floor, with attendance; general dining room, separate tables; electric light, bath- 
rooms, good garden.— Apply Secretary, 6 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W,. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists vided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane, 
Tel.: Central 1565. 
J. et can recommend a really efficient TYPIST and 


SHORTHAND-WRITER, capable of acting on her own initiative and handling 
lence.—Address Box 327, New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, 
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Problems: of the Peace — 


By WILLIAM HARBUTT-DAWSON, Author of “ The 

Evolution of Modern Germany.”’ y 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author eeeegrumens other questions, the Territorial Adjustments 

which seem necessary rmanent peace poke an oy) the problem of 

German Au and the Militarism, and the of Retaliation— 
and makes ‘ suggestions for the future organisation of peace. 


: Hag (In preparation.) 
The Choice Before Us 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
(2md Impression.) Demy 8vo. 6s. net. Post free, 6s. 6d. 
“ One of Mr. Dickinson’s best-written and best-reasoned performances.” 
—Saturday Reriew. 
“A notable book which everyone should read.”"—Daily Neos. 


After-War Problems 


By the late EARL OF CROMER. VISCOUNT 
HALDANE, the BISHOP OF EXETER, PROF. 
ALFRED MARSHALL, and Others. Edited by 
WILLIAM HARBUTT-DAWSON. 

(2nd Impression.) Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ A book of real national importance ; the value may very well prove 
to be incalculable.""—Daily Telegraph. 
“Valuable, clear, sober, and judicial.”"—The Times. 


The Framework of a Lasting 


Edited by LEONARD S. WOOLF. 
Peace Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
This work contains a collection of all the more important schemes 
which have been put forward in America, Britain, and on the Continent 
for a League of Nations. 


Democracy after the War 


*~ By J. A. HOBSON. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Indicates the nature of the struggle which will confront the public 
for the achievement of political and industrial democracy when the war 
is over. (Nov. 6th.) 


Towards Industrial Freedom 
By EDWARD CARPENTER. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
This new work, consisting of a series of Papers on the subject of the 
new organisations and new principles which will, it is hoped, be established 
in the world of industry after the war, will be eagerly welcomed by all 
il people. (Oct. 30th.) 


The Free Press 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. ({n preparation.) 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d.net. Postage 4d. 
The _ e of this Essay is to discuss the evils of the great modern 
Capitalist Press; its function in vitiating and misinforming opinion, 
tting power into ignoble hands; its correction by formation. of 
small independent organs, and their probably increasing effect. 


The World Rebuilt 


By WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. Stiff Paper Covers, 2s. 6d. net. 
Towards restoring our shattered civilisation, sets forth Hendrik 
Andersen’s well-known project of a world-capital and Paul 
Atilet’s scheme of a world-charter, which, however, necessitate the develop- 
ment oe world-conscience and a worid-religion which must be free and 


Old Worlds for New 


By ARTHUR J. PENTY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tn this work the author analyses the structure of industrialism, showing 

how its quantitative ideal defeats alike efforts to improve the lot of the 

worker and to revive the crafts and arts. He concludes that the path 

of salvation is to be found ultimately in a restoration of the Medieval 
Guild System. 


America and Freedom : The State- 


ments of President Wilson on the War 
Preface by THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT GREY OF 
FALLODEN, K.G. Demy 8vo. ts. net. 


“T Appeal unto Cesar.” The 


Case of the Conscientious Objector 


By MRS. HENRY HOBHOUSE. With Introduction 

by PROF. GILBERT MURRAY, and Notes by the 
EARL OF SELBORNE, LORD PARMOOR, LORD 
HUGH CECIL, M.P., and LORD HENRY BENTINCK, 
M.P. (4th Edition.) Is. net. Post free, 1s. 2d. 

Mr. John Galsworthy, in The Observer, says :—*‘ This little book has 
stirred me deeply. I urge one and all to read it.” 
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The Conscience’ of Europe : 


The War and the Future 
By PROF. A. W.RIMINGTON, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A remarkable and deeply interesting bodk, showing courage and 
independence of thought combined with keen human sympathies.""—-M.J.E. 


Bohemia’s Casefor Independence 


By EDWARD BENES, D.Litt., Lecturer at Prague 

University, etc. etc. With. an Introduction by H. 

WICKHAM STEED. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A clever exposition of the Czecho-Slovak claim for independence from 
the historical, economic, and politieal point of view. 


The Making of Women: Oxford 


Essays in Feminism 
By A. MAUDE ROYDEN and Others. Edited by 
VICTOR GOLLANCZ. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, 
“ A brilliant book . . . undoubtedly one of the most serious and responsible 
contribations to an entrancing subject.”—The Common Cause. 


The Camp School 


By MARGARET McMILLAN,.C.B.E. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
This book sets forth the record of a series of experiments which had as 
their object the removal of the disabilities that come to the children of 


poverty. . 
History of Germany. in the 


Nineteenth Century 


By HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE. Translated by 
E. and C. PAUL. With Introductions by WILLIAM 
HARBUTT-DAWSON Six vols. Price 12s. 6d. net per 
vol. (In sets only.) Postage 6d. per vol. ‘Vol. III. just out. 


Japan at the Cross Roads 


By A. M. POOLEY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The author examines the position of Japan, especially as regards the 
political, financial, and economic conditions. The work will be read 
with interest by all who desire to see real constitutionalism established 
and financial equilibrium restored. (Noo. 6th.) 


The International Information 


- General Editor, RENE FRANCIS. 
Series Demy 8vo. Paper, 1s. net per vol. 
British Empire Section :-— ( Already Published). 
(1) The Resources of the Empire Dx.J.W. Grice (3rd Imp.) 
(2) The Defences of the Empire AncuisaLp Hurp (8rd Imp.) 
(3) The Australian Commonwealth ........ Evans LEWIN 
(4) New Zealand ............ee5ee00- jGuy ScHOLEFIELD 

Other Volumes in active preparation. 

The aim of the Series is the explanation of the British Empire, its 
composition, institutions, and resources in the light of their value and 
possibilities for Allied and neutral countries. Plans are in preparation 
for a similar series on Russia, Italy, and France. 


The Treasures of Coal Tar 


By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., 
F.I.C., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Wales 

and Director of the Edward Davies’ Chemical Labora- 
tories, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
(Nearly ready.) Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

The author discusses, in a readily intelligible manner, the production 
and utilisation of coal tar, and indicates—-sufficiently fully for the general 
reader—the almost infinite variety of materials, dyes, um, perfumes, 
explosives, etc., for the manufacture of which coal tar is the raw material. 


1; : A London Autobiography. 
N ights in Town By THOMAS BURKE. 
Popular Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. net. Postage 4d. 
“A very wonderful and weird book.”’—Daily Sketch. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 


The Rayner-Slade Amalgamation 


By J. S. FLETCHER. 6s. (Oct. 30th.) 

Mr. J. 8. Fletcher's new story of crime and detection deals with the 

disappearance of jewels apne ay Ba a Russian princess, and pearls 

the property of a famous prima na. The theft of these valuables 

is mixed up with the murder of a Yorkshire man of business, a French 
maid, a Swiss valet, and a cosmopolitan adventurer. 


The Song of the Stars ®¥ 4¥#¢ HOratES. 


A story of the Northern Frontiers of India. Yvonne Noel, the daw hter 
of an Englishman and an Afghan princess, seeking asylum at her father’s 
death with her Afghan grandfather, finds herself practically a wpe 
cut off from European intercourse. (Just out.) 
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